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THE PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF 
WYOMING BEEF CATTLE 


Eugene Mather 


Assistant Professa) Mather of the University 


for the Ph. D. degree at the 


interested in problems of the ranchlands of x 


HE production and marketing 


of Wyoming beef cattle illus- 


trate many ot the broader 


characteristics of the cattle industry in 
western United States. Wyoming has 
within its borders arid and semi-arid 
interior basins. high rugged mountains 
with upland pastures, and the broadly 
rolling to undulating expanse of the 


Great Plains. In some sectors, vegeta- 
tion and water conditions restrict range 
utilization to sheep, but most districts 
can be grazed by both sheep and cattle. 
The two prin ipal methods of handling 
cattle during severe winter weather are 
illustrated in Wvoming: (1 


cattle upon wild and tame irrigated and 


wintering 


and 
stacked during the summer, and (2) win- 


subirrigated hay which was cut 


ter grazing of stock in areas ot light and 
drifted snow with supplemental feeding 
of cottonseed « ake or some other protein 
concentrate. 

In a number ot other respects, too, 
Wyoming reflects the grazing problems 


of the West. 


states, it 


Like most other western 
has a vast grazing area in- 

National 
reservations, and unappropriated public 
Most ot this 


utilized only 


cluded jn 


Forests, Indian 


domain. 


range can be 


seasonally, and is exclu- 


sively used by indix iduals with a Federal] 


grazing permit. Stock production in 


University of Wisconsin. 


of Georgia ts a candidat. 
Ile ts es per tally 


estern United States. 


such areas is said to be indire: tly sub- 


sidized, since the grazing fee involved 


is commonly far below 


the fee for 
grazing on leased private land. Trans- 
the 


Wyoming also illustrates 


humance is widespread except on 
Great Plains. 
a relatively recent trend of producing 
both sheep and cattle simultaneous, 
on the same ranch. From the viewpoint 
of marketing, Wyoming illustrates the 
Herefords 


preponderance — of shipped 


from the western range, the correlation 
of time of marketing with decrease in 


the carrying capacity of the range, the 


four major means by which cattle are 
sold, the relative importance of rail 
and truck as modes of shipment, and 


the growing significance of the West 
Coast states as a market. 


IMPORTANCE OF WYOMING CATTLE 
PAST AND PRESENT 


Cattle ranching is one of Wyoming's 
most Wide- 


areas 


important occupations. 

spread use of the state’s grazing 
was delayed until after the land cession 
of the 1868 which 


the land available south of the 


Indian treaties of 


made 
North Platte and Sweetwater Rivers. 
By 1871, according to a report of the 
Surveyor General of Wyoming Terri- 
tory, there were 


forty stock-raising 


enterprises, with an aggregate of 86.000 
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head of these 


cattle, south of 
Shortly 


the Indian wars in 


two 
streams. termination of 
the late 1870's the 


territory in central and northern Wyo- 


alter 


ming became available for ranching, and 
cattle production expanded so rapidly 
that by 1886 there 
1,250,000 head. 


organized; 


were an estimated 
Cattle companies were 


some of these 


companies 
had numerous ranches and owned 
(ne 


had more than 200,000 head. 


tre- 


mendous_ herds. such company 


cattle 
upon the Wyoming during the 
1870's and early 1880's was largely the 


The phenomenal increase ol 


range 


result of influx of great trail herds driven 


northward from the southern Great 
Plains. These cattle were vrazed 
throughout the vear on the Wyoming 


range. Overgrazing occurred in numer- 


ous instances, drought 


prevailed in 
1886, and severe winters coupled with 


inadequate winter teed resulted in 
severe losses. Since 1886 the average 
number of cattle has been less; most 
of the time the total has fluctuated 


between 700,000 and 1,000,000 head. It 


should be borne in mind, though, that 


these 


somewhat misleading 


beet 


fiyures are 


as the average animal today is 
heavier, dresses a higher percentage, and 
is much superior in quality to his 
predecessor on the western range. 
Today, 


of Wyoming's 97,914 square miles is in 


approximately 10) per cent 


farm and ranch land not in Crops Ol 


plowable pasture. An additional 25 pet 


cent of the state is in Federal yrazing 


districts and unappropriated public 


National 


korests on which grazing is permitted. 


domain, and 13 per cent in 


These figures are indicative of the areal 


importance of grazing within the state 


Many individuals, though, consides 
Wyoming as primarily an area of sheep 
production. With regard to this it 
should be noted that while the actual 
number of sheep in the state in 1940, 
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for example, was 3,778,000, and cattle 
totalled 811,000, sheep require less teed 
In 1940, the estimated finan- 
cial return from Wyoming's sheep busi 
was $21,000,000 the cattle 
industry’s return nearly equaled it with 
$19,000,000. 


the common 


per head. 


ness while 


Furthermore, if we use 


denominator of the live 


stock unit based on feed requirements 
in which one cow is the equivalent otf 
four sheep, the relative importance ot 
cattle in the state as compared with 


sheep is readily apparent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTION 


Cattle are produced in considerable 


numbers in all sections of the = state 


except the extreme northwest and. the 


great basin of central and south 


Wyoming (Fig. 1 Most ot 


cattle Herefords though 


western 


the there 


are 
are some herds of Aberdeen 


Shorthorns. 


Angus and 


a few Distribution of 


cattle is rather even in the’ eastern 


third of the state, but west of the Great 
Plains the distribution ts finely adjusted 
to the amount of summer pasture and 
for winter 


hay production (Figs. 2 and 3 
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hic. 1 


distance from 


Beef cattle may be moved along 
inner prea tire to 

On thi 
placed at 


vhere most cattle are 


Winter yrazin 
and feeding area map, dot 


represent 
1s cattle are he rdquarter 


wintered, 


THE PRODUCTION 


WYOMING 


WILD HAY 


gag 


Fic. 2 The greatest wild hay 
the southeast is in the 


production in 
southern portion ol the 


Laramie Plain Chief hay district in) western 
Wrvyoming 1 along the headwater ol the (,reen 
River 

feed in the vallevs and basins. Note the 


correlation between the great wild hay 
producing districts of the upper Green 
Sublette 


County and that of the southern Laramie 


River drainage system in 


Plain with districts of concentrated 
cattle production in the same = areas. 
Observe, also, the marked correlation 


of areas having an outstanding amount 
alfalla) 


areas of cattle production 


the 
The 


of tame hay (mostly with 


chief 


cattle are olten moved considerable 
distances trom summer to winter in the 
western two-thirds of the state while 


usually on the Great Plains they are not 


REGIONS OF ¢ 


ATTLE RANCHING 


1. Lhe Southeastern 


Section 


Phe most common type of ranching 


in the Southeastern Mountain and 
Valley section liv | is. based upon 
cattle. However, there are some sheep 


ranches and a number of combination 


sheep cattle ranches 


The section is comprised ol three 
nearly parallel mountain ranges the 
Sierra Madre, Medicine Bow, and 
Laramie Mountains and their asso 
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WYOMING — TAME HAY 
1944 


Fic. 3 Most of the tame hav ts alfalfa 


is concentrated in irrigated districts 


which 


ciated lowlands. Elevations range trom 
5.000 feet the 


the Laramie Mountains 


approximately along 
eastern side ol 
and 7,000 feet in the Saratoga-Encamp- 
Valley and Plain 
12,000 Medicine 


Mountains. 


Laramie 
the 


ment the 


to about feet in 
Bow 


Vegetation varies greatly with differ- 


ences ino elevation; it changes from 


desert shrub in the northern part of the 
Valley 


June, and wire 


Saratoga-Encampment and 


grama, wheat, needle, 


grasses on the Laramie Plain and in the 


foothills to 


fescue, rve, and brome 


and forest in the mountains. 


YFrasses, 
The grazing season varies also with the 
altitude The 


used only during the summer: 


highest mountain pas 


tures are 


the lower vallevs can be 


grazed during 
The 


sector with the longest frost-free period 


all but part of the winter season. 


is along the eastern base of the Laramie 


Mountains. The frost-free period there 


is about 130 davs, on the Laramie Plain 
itis about 113 davs, and in the Saratoga- 
Kncampment Valley it is 108 days 


Ranch 


headquarters are commonly 


the 


located at base of the mountains 


in vallevs where there is water and hay 
land Wild 


produced on both 


(ig. 5). and tame hay, 


} 


irrigated and sub 
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irrigated meadows, is usually cut in 


August and September. 


the hay is raked and conveyed to the 
slide-stacker by means of sweeps Kig. 
6). A hay crew mav number 10 or 12 


men; such a crew can stack about 2% 


tons of hav The cattle may 


the 


per hour. 
the 


weather, 


graze a bit in valleys during 


mildest winter 


usually 
they are fed from the stacks from about 


November 20 to April 20. The hay is 


but 


scattered upon the meadow so as to 
distribute the manure. Most ranchers 
teed approximately 1 to 1%, tons of 
hay per cow per winter. During excep- 
tionally severe winters, such as_ the 
winter of 1948-49, well over two tons 
per animal may be fed. The cattle 
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are moved into the toothills whet 
spring arrives unless the forage ts 
inadequate there. If this is the case 
they may be. grazed upon the has 
meadows. About June 1. the catth 


the mountain 


On National Forests each rancher grazes 


are moved to pastures 


his stock on a given area and shifts his 
stock to and from this area on specitied 
driveways. A large proportion of the 
Sierra Madre and Medicine Bow Moun 
tains are forested, but there are nume: 


ous grazing areas there as well as in 


the Laramie Mountains (Fig. 7). Riders 


are posted with the cattle during the 


summer, and they gradually move the 
cattle to lower elevations with the 
approach of fall. The round-up 1s 


\ GREAT 


PLAINS 


\ 
| 
{ MOUNTAIN AND 
\ } 
J VALLEY SECTION ) 





THE é 





SOUTHEASTERN 









of cattle 


ranching can be interred b 


COM parin 


HE PRODUCTION 


usually in September or October at 


which time dry cows mav be culled 
from the herd as well as heifers and 
steers to be marketed. Some heiters 


will be retained as replacements for the 


breeding herd. 


The Wyoming Basin 


The Wyoming Basin is grazed mostly 
there are 
the 


by sheep but cattle, 


SOE 
especially in north-central 


(Figs. 1 and 4 


The basin ts nearly 


SECO! 


encircled by high 
the Sierra 


Sow Mountains, to 


lands. To the southeast are 


Madre and Medicine 


the east the Laramie Range, to the 
north the Big Horn and Owl Creek 
Mountains, to the northwest the Wind 
River Range, and to the west and 
southwest are the Salt River and Uinta 
Mountains. The basin floor is at an 


elevation of 
7,000 


approximately 6.000 to 
minor 
the 


continuous range across the north cen 


and is) broken by 


the 


leet 


uplands, 


main one being dis 


tral portion which is known trom west to 
east as the \ntelope Hills. Gsreen Moun 
tains, and kerris Mountains. 


Light and unreliable precipitation is 


reflected in the grazing limitations. The 
district known as the Red Desert has 
approximately & inches average annual 





hig Oblique air view of ranch head 
quarters in valley on the Laramie Plain Note 
trees and sub-irrigated hay land around head 
quarter 
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northern 


Much 


ol the Wyoming Basin is not grazed in 


rainfall while elevated 


more 


sections have up to 15 inches. 


summer because potable water is scarce, 


but in winter sheep are brought in since 


they are able to obtain their water 
requirements by eating snow. The 
wind in winter is an important factor 
in making feed available as it drifts 
snow and leaves some torage areas 


The 


is predominantly perennial desert shrub 


exposed for grazing. 


vegetation 


with some scattered bunch 


<iSSCS. 


vt 





hic. 6. View of slide stacker in operation at 
eastern base of the Teton Range in’ western 
Wyoming Hor c or tractors are commonly 


used to pull har 


to top ot Live k 


(srasses are more abundant in the 
\ntelope Hills and the Green and 
Kerris Mountains where precipitation 
is not so meager. 

The only notable cattle ranching 
within the Wyoming Basin is in and 
along the base of the Green and Ferris 
Mountains These uplands rise to 
about 2.500 tect above the floor ot the 
basin and are used as summer range. 
They can not be depended upon tor 
winter grazing because of snow cover. 
Phe cattle are grazed in late fall and 


early spring on a strip nearly 10° miles 


wide around the base of the mountains 


and are wintered on hay 


at ranch head 


quarter Most of the ranch head 
quarters are north of the Green and 
kerris Mountains ino the Sweetwater 
Valley where there are irrigated and 
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} 
subirrigated alfalfa and some wild hay are confined mostly to valleys and 
meadows. certain less rugged upland areas. 

; : . Many cattle are summer grazed on 

3. The Western \lountain and Valley ens “i 

National Forest lands or on range leased 
Section ; 
, , | from the Indian Agency of the Shoshone 
Xange cattle strongly redominate . . . 

sl me) 6 Indian Reservation. Spring and_ fall 

in the Western Mountain and Valley pied 
3 st i oll yrazing is on the foothills and the hay 
ection (Fig. 4), especially in the great ned 

pigeon ek oe meadows. Most of the irrigated and 

wild hay district of Sublette County. A —— ic 
- - hI : subirrigated land is in wild and tame 
considerable number of sheep, however, an : 
= thi Pee : hay. The cattle are wintered at ranch 
are summer vrazed in this section anc . , re 
; “t 7 headquarters on hay (Fig. 8). The 
. a : >. } 
winter grazed in the Wyoming Basin. a8 
MM | : : general system of ranching ts similar 
Most ol the area is rugged, and some 
ee ' : 5s : : to that of the Southeastern Range and 

of it is remote and extensively forested. , . . 

, : : : | Valley Section. However, this section 
has an unusually large amount of land 
not available for grazing because. of 
ruggedness of terrain and the. great 
extent of forests and wild game reserva 
tions. Teton County alone ts estimated | 
to have approximately 3,200) moose, 
20,000 elk, and many mountain sheep, 
deer, and bear. This Western Mountain 
and Valley Section is widely recog 
nized as a superb area for recreational 

Fic. 7 Mountain pasture in the Medicine “cdude’’) ranching. Some recreational ? 
Bow National Forest 42 miles west of Cheyenne 
Elevation approximately 8,500 feet ranches operating in this section obtain 


a sizable portion of their income trom 


Elevations are from about 6,000. to cattle production 


more than 13,000 feet The area ex 

bitin intiietn tin then comnts ot the Roenriies t The Bre Tlorn Basin and Adjoining 
and Owl Creek Ranges, is bordered on Highland 

the east by the Wyoming Basin, and Cattle and sheep production — are 
includes withi ts extent the Wind important in both the Bie Horn Basin 


River, Teton, Snake River, Salt River 
Sear River, and Gros Ventre Ranves 


Winters are rigorous and the frost 


free period is short even in the valle: 
6% days at the town of Border where 
the elevation 6,100 teet \verave 
annual precipitation varies trom approx 


imately 10 inche n some of the valle 





to overt $9) inches ! certain expo ec 
mountainous sector Snowtall is heav: 
and preclude nter vrazing in the ii -- 
valleys as wella nthe mountain The 
vevyetation ital lor yraziny at lower ig, % entrance to he rdauarter ol Snake 
' ' | iver Ranch at base of Teton Mountains near 
eleyv: ons include VArIOUS Yrasse ue : 
eva ton eI - mM KI : '» Jack oti \\ Conny ( ittle ire vintered itt thye 


brush, and nteriat The vra sland owlands on ha 





PHE PRODUCTION 


and the surrounding highlands (Fig. 4) 
In general the more rugged forage areas 
are grazed by sheep and the less rugged 
Soth cattle and 


Although 


most of the cattle are produc ed on cattle 


cattle 


the 


uplands by 
sheep graze in basin. 
ranches, some are raised on combination 


( attle sheep ranches. 


The basin is) nearly encircled by 
the Absaroka, Shoshone, Owl Creck, 
Bridger, and Big Horn Mountains. The 
floor of the basin averages about 4,500 


feet elevation, and the adjacent moun 
tains have elevations of over 13,000 teet 

Average annual precipitation is’ less 
than 6 inches along the Big Horn River, 
most of which talls during the warmer 
hall year 


tation in 


There is much more precipi 


exposed highland districts 
The maximum trost-free season is about 
150 days 

Vegetation varies from sagebrush in 
the lower and more arid portions of the 
basin to grama, blue, June and wheat 
grasses, and forest in the higher altitudes 

Over 20 per cent of this section ts in 
National Forests 


ranchers vraze livestock on both deeded 


The 


that 


Consequenth TAN 
land and leased government land 


system of ranching is similar to 


employed in the Southeastern Mountain 


and Valley Section Irrigation, how 
ever, is ol greater importance inv the 
Bie Horn Basin and alone the eastern 


side of the Big Horn Mountains in the 
environs of Sheridan and Buffalo. With 
in the basin land is irrigated alony the 
Shoshone River, Sage Creek, Bie Horn 
River, Greyvbull River, Shell Creek, and 
Clark kork of the Yellowstone Rivet 
These irrigation distriets provide the 
rancher with winter feed, and the 
Iirivation  larmer constitute a local 
market for teeder catth Phey pur 
chase ome feeder stock in the tall tor 
flattening and marketing im late tall 


Or winter 
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5. The Great Plains 


Ranching, dry farming, and irrigated 
forms of land utilization 
+t) but 


\ single 


agriculture are 
in the Great Plains section (kig. 
ranching is most important. 
ranch may produce both sheep and 
cattle, sometimes simultaneously on the 
same land. However, sheep may graze 
within a fenced area during one season 
and cattle at another. Certain ranchers 
threat 


the 


maintain a more complete utiliza 


tion ol ranve resources is accom 


plished by the operation of combination 


sheep-cattle ranches as sheep preter 


some types of forage that are not 


relished by cattle. 
The topography of the Great Plains 


section is mostly undulating to broadly 


rolling Klevations range trom 4,000 
to 6,000 feet. Valleys are comparatively 
shallow, but the major ones provide 


and subirrigated 


head 
the 


water for irrigated 
Many 


quarters in 


Crops. ranches have thei 


these valleys; some of 


valleys have productive hay meadows 
which furnish winter feed 
annual 


\verage precipitation is ap 


two-thirds 


hall 


proximately 15 inches, about 


of which talls during the warmer 


year \ great handicap to grazing, 
however, is the marked variation. ol 
precipitation trom year to year Occa 
sionally, this factor has drastic effects 


on the carrying capacity of the range 


Severe drought conditions may torce 
ranchers even to market part of thet 
breeding stock 

Phe vegetation includes a great 


variety of forage plants including grama, 


wheat, needle, June, sand and cheat 


vrasses, nivver wool, and some sagebrush 


Pranshumance is the exception rather 


than the rule Only near the base of 
the Biy Horns or the Laramie Moun 
tains to the west or the Black Hills 
to the northeast is it) practiced \ll 
land in other distriets that is used must 








or lease. Cattle m be v1 
the spring, summer, and fall 
several alternatives e available 
areas such as the irrigated d 
oO} Douglas Wheatland iri Tor 
ton, having an abundance | 
the form of wild and tame 
grain, cattle mi; ve fed 
most of the wint In 
cattle graze throughou SC VE 
tive winters tho tl supple 
feed. Cottonseed ke or © 
supplement = ma we fed 
during periods whe he ran 
keted with snow Ti the 
cattle can graze th vindswep 
even during excessively cold ( 
though they do nec helter fros 
northerly winds 
PROBLEMS OF CATTLE RANCHI 
RELATED TO MARKETING 
The major portion ol the W 
calf crop is “droppe nN spr 
early summer. This places a mas 
yraziny load on tl ite’s range 
during the irr ason hich 
period Ol yreatest Carrying Capa 
ill of the major cattle ranchin 
\s the warm ‘ ( proyre ( 
ZrAasses MNCrCcAse proten ( 
and cattle make nereased ain 
cattle normal i thre 
weight and ready te market boyy Od 
or November VMorcove thre 
CASON Je ( ! () tive 
Oon ma De COVere th it 
sequent most hers pret 
the bulk of the arket cattle 
time | re 9 ites the 
hipment of Wrvyor attle to 
market lor 194¢ 1 repress tat ‘ 
Qt course ( il the cattle are 
keted Some stor t be reta 
the ranche lor breeding purpose 
1 Phe number of cattle th 
be wintered ( wend large 
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MONTHLY SHIPMENTS OF WYOMING 
CATTLE TO CENTRAL MARKETS 


il in} bp dail ( ‘ 
1 tics ¢ i | ‘ ‘ 
| Mid 
| +1 
ve conditions dur hye 
months and the amount ot s I] 
' vf 
al teeds available such as w 
] | | 
ind altalta If a ranch has 


1p) 


pls 


1946 


January 
February 5 ,932 
March 4,858 
April §,22 | 
May 2,544 
June | 140 
July 7 997 
August 13,339 
September 46 ,862 
October 82 ,740 
November 59,623 
December 18,412 


Total 256,212 


ons by Wyoming St 


Ol winter teed thre opera 


corresponding! 


7,544 


colce 
1)! ' 
yp rie bit’l 
ld ha 
leat 

i bcil Le 
tor ma 


h oh proportiol 


keep a 
Oy) breeding COWS Phis enable him te 
roduce and market a relatively large 

imber of calves tor the carryvin 
Capra of the ranch () the othe 


hand { there sa dearth o 
forage and supplemental teed 
proportion Of COM may bo kept 
porn Lice result nilewer coy Al 
fs the range durin the ens 
ney Should the Pryaryie PAZ 
Cal I i beat ( Wu 
ttle rie (opr lay that qt ‘ 
the n irketable calve | tea 
«i be retamed t | thie ine 
() ‘ er tt (>) (1 th) ce Cit ( «| 
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centralized and well organized; in other 
states the reverse is true. Inspections 
of Wyoming cattle are made by two 
The Wyoming 


Stockgrowers Association, which makes 


separate organizations: 


inspections of cattle destined only to 
and the Wyoming 


Board. 


central markets. 


Livestock Sanitary 


MARKET CHANNELS 


Wvomine 


may be sold in one of four major ways: 


Cattle produced within 


(1) direct sales, (2) special auctions, 
(3) sales rings, and (4) central markets. 

Direct sales may be made to order 
buyers who are purchasing cattle for 


feeding purposes or for slaughter. Some 


sales are to speculators who will re-sell 
Re- 
to 


the cattle at a profit if possible. 


sales by speculators may be made 





11 


i corral for 
rraile outhwe tol | 


Driving calve inte 


biG 
(,0oetz ranch, 15 


irattite 


branding 


( ,EOK 


RAPHY 


feeders 


the 


cattle or 


to pac kers, 
the 


perhaps 


medium ot central 


through 
market. 


cattle 


Many direct sales are made to 
Feeders from irrigated 
West 


Nebraska, Lowa, and Illinois may come 


feeders. 


districts of the or from eastern 


to the ranch and buy the cattle either 


for immediate or later delivery. Direct 
feeder contact is increasing in) im 
portance. It eliminates the ‘middle 
man’ and his commission, and in many 
cases the feeder returns vear after year 
to the same ranch tor his cattle. More 
over, it has been noted by men in the 


cattle industry that a preponderance ol 


cattle feeders trom a= certain. section 

of the Midwest will buy their cattle 

from the identical ranching area veatr 
aiter vear. 

Spee ial auctions mav be held by an 

4 


black leg on th \I 


ind’ vaccination 


\ge 


ivaiinst 


S. Dept. of Photo 
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individual rancher or a group of ranchers LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS FOR WYOMING CATTLE 
946 Rol and Truck Shipments 
nepected by Wyoming Stockgrowers Associaton 


at a local town or on one of the ranches 





Thownonts of Mend 
3 . 


concerned These sales often involve 
only registered purebred livestock which 
are sold tor breeding purposes. \n- 
nouncement of the auction is made 
through various livesto k journals and 
papers. Buyers attending auctions may 
come trom = distant states, but the ie 
majority are from the West and the 
Midwest 

Sales rings in the state handle about 
75,000 head per vear The sales rings 


are mostly in eastern and north-central 


biG 13 (Imaha leads as a central narket 
Wyoming They have regular days for Wyoming cattle despite Denver's proximity 
‘ +} tore . ? 9 } S07 ms: 
each week during the tall when livestock o southeastern Wyoming. Omaha is 507 miles 
by rail from Chevenne Denver 1 106 miles 
are sold Cattle buvers include ordet from Cheve 
buvers. ( ittle teeders and speculators 
\bout one-third ot the cattle at these South Dakota, and 382 tor California. 
sales are purchased by out-ol-state Leading sales rings that same vear in 
buvers In 1946. a tot il o} 17 156 order oO} volume a) cattle sold were al 
cattle from sales rings was destined for Porrington, Lusk, Sheridan, and Wor 
Nebraska 2477 for Towa, 1,657 for land Nebraska buyers purchased the 
[linois, 1,308 tor Colorado, 422 for major portion of cattle at the Torring 


ton, Lusk, and Worland rings, while 
IIlinois and lowa buvers were the chief 
out-ol-state buvers at Sheridan. 
Central markets throughout the West 
focal points tor huge shipments 
each fall (Fie. 12 In 1946 thei 


gate receipts of Wyoming cattle were 


agere 


107,574 steers, 115,534 cows, 27,976 
calves, and 5,128 bulls. Omaha, Den 
ver, Sioux City, Billings, and Ogden are 
the chiet central markets for Wyoming 
cattle in order of importance (Fig. 13 

Cattle shipype (to these markets may be 
destined tor grain belt teed lots or they 


may be purchased tor slaughter as 


‘orass-lat' stock Phe smaller markets 
such as the one at \lhance, Nebraska 
are primarily sales centers. The larget 


central markets, however, such as 





Omaha and Denver, have several pack 


the 194% ill Denver t he Shipments Ol cattle ire made hb 
\\ | Ih Wb ~ whale ‘ea both rail and truck Trucking is in 
\\ ! ihard I 


; } 
) Yornve ( ic Creasing n mportance It Irequenth 
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eliminates long cattle drives to the 


nearest railroad. However, most cattle 
which are shipped long distances such 
as to Omaha or Sioux City or to cattle 


feeders in lowa, Illinois, and eastern 
Nebraska are transported by railroads. 
Feeding-in-transit privileges and regula- 
tions are important in determining the 
to be used for long 


mode of transport 


distance shipments. Truck shipments 
to hauls 


the 


of cattle are confined largely 
175 
usual mode of transportation for short 
both 


under miles. Railwavs are 


distance shipments’ where the 


points of origin and destination are 


along a main rail line or where the rail 
route is more direct than that along 
paved highways. 

Cattle are shipped out of the state 
14). 


marked contrast to the picture popu- 


in all directions (Fig. This is in 
larly held which is based largely upon 
market 


present decade. 


channels extant prior to the 
Rapid population mi- 
grations within the country, especially 
those to the westernmost states during 


and subsequent to World War II, have 


WYOMING 
OUT-OF-STATE CATTLE SHIPMENTS 
1947 


Washington 


Montana 
Oregon 


California 


Arrows indicate origin, market destination, and volume of shipments 
Width of orrows ore proportioncte to volume (+5 per cent) 
Shipments not indicated represent 3 62 per cent of total 

Dota bosed on inspections by Wyo Livestock Sanitary Boord 





Fic. 14. Though by far 
ment of Wyoming cattle 1 
expanding shipments we 
the rapid population growth in ¢ 


the greatest move 
toward the east 
paralleling 


tward Are 


thifornia 
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created new markets and expanded 


previously established ones. Concur- 


rent with these developments has been 


the extension of the area supplying 


beef to such = states as California. 


Buyers for western markets perforce 


have had to extend operations eastward 
in some cases to the Rocky Mountains. 
and engage in large-scale competitive 


buying against feeder and slaughter 


purchasers from Denver and the Mid 
This had 
such a degree by 1947 


was obtaining more cattle directly from 


west. trend progressed to 


that California 
Wyoming than either of the great cattle 


feeding states of Illinois and Iowa. In 
fact during 1945 California ranked third 
among the 48 states in the value of all 
cattle shipped in tor feeding and breed- 
ing purposes. The two leading market 


centers in California for Wyoming 
cattle are Los Angeles and San Francisco 
but approximately three-fourths of the 


cattle are received at 


“local points’ 
within the state. Shipments to Utah 
are mostly to Ogden. Some of these 


the 
Cattle shipped from Wyo 
Montana go mostly 


cattle are eventually marketed to 


West Coast. 
ming to 
Billings; 
shipped 


through 
may be 
the 
Most of the cattle 
shipped northwestward and southwest 


from there some 


westward and others to 


north-central states. 


Jasin and 
Valles 


Stated otherwise, most of the 


ward come from the Big Horn 
the Mountain 
Sec tion. 


Southwest and 


cattle from western Wyoming are 
shipped now to western markets. Cen 
tral Wyoming, 


the Big 


the 
Mountains, 


especially 
Horn 
cattle northward as well as eastward 
The bulk of 
W voming is toward the east and south 
Nearly all cattle from the central 


seclol 
along ships 


cattle movements from 
east. 


and northern portions of the Wyoming 


(great Plains are destined for South 
Dakota, Lowa, Ilhnots, and Nebraska 
Over one-half of the cattle shipped 


THE PRODUCTION 


directly to South Dakota pass through 
Belle 


cattle entering 


the market at kourche, ovet 


the 


one-third of lowa 


smaller 
Illinois 


go to the Chicago market, and Omaha 


go to Sioux City, a somewhat 


proportion of cattle entering 


receives approximately two-thirds ot 
the cattle shipped diree tly to Nebraska 


Wvyominge cattle from the southeastern 


portion of the Great Plains division, 
the Laramie Plain, and the Saratoga- 
Encampment Valley are marketed 
chiefly in)’ Denver. Some of these 
cattle mav be slaughtered, but the 


majority are eventually sold to teeders 
in the Midwest 
In conclusion, it appears that perhaps 


the most significant veographi develop- 


ment in the marketing of beef cattle 
from Wyoming during the last decade 
is the eastward shift of the boundary 
dividing supply areas tor wWwest-coast 


AND MARKETING OI 
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The 


areas originating dominantly 


and eastern markets. line which 


separates 
westward shipments of cattle from those 


which markets 


ship cattle to eastern 
the Horn 
ind passes through the eastern portion 
of the Wyoming Basin. Should 
trend of demand_ tor 


\\ est 


further 


coincides) with 


S19 Range 
this 
greater beef in 


the result. in 


might 
the 


area tor the West upon that of the East. 
Such 


continue, it 


encroachment. of supply 


a development might accelerate 


growth of cattle production in eastern 
lL nited states, espe ially in certain 
regions ot the South which have only 


recently embarked upon large-scale com- 


mercial livestock produ tion. 
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A TYPOLOGY OF ARIZONA COMMUNITIES 


Wilfrid C 


Batley 


Mr. Baile of the Department of Anthropolog ' University of Texas, 


1946-47 doing a social study of a community in 





pent twelve mont in 
southern Arizona 


l 
OT the projec [ 


understand a com 


T is difficult to 


munity fully without looking at its 


SO iO COCONOTHIME 
\ COM) 


isolate 


relationship to the 


milieu in which it is situated 


munit does not exist as an 


There IS 


Interaction 


always a certain amount ol 
between individual commu 
be called a 
With 
author, in connection 


Mormon 


proposed fo examine the re 


nities to form what might 


larger or a regional communit. 
this in mind, the 


with his study of an Arizona 
village, 
community to the 


It was 


presented an interesting 


lationship of such a 


broader picture found that it 


problem in the 
interplay oO} and economic 
upon the development of the region 


This task bye 


st accomplished boy the 


development ol a polog' to include 
all of the communities in the area. In 
this case the area elected that of 
the State of Arizona It will be reco, 
nized that thi an arbitrary boundar 


The political boundars ol the trite 


do not coincide with that of the cultural 


Man: 


that will 


areca of the t pes ol communitie 


be pointed out can be found 


throughout the larger general area called 


the Southwest \ conflict exist ins thie 
ise oO} Southwest a i revional ar 
nation There are two Southwest C)rye 
composed of thie pla ns areas of Okla 
Noma Dexa and Arkansa and po 
ibyl part ()] MLOUINS trite [hie 


} 


! ‘ 
lhe pape r presented here 18 the result olf one aspect 


lnited States Census calls this the Wes 
South Central Area 
called the Old Southwest 


is the 


sometimes it is 


Phe second 


desert-mountain-plateau area of 


\rizona surrounded by western New 


Mexico and parts of adjoining Cali 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, and 
should inelude northern Sonora and 


(Chihuahua 
\rizona isa State ol 


\ccording to the 1946 edition 


small towns and 


\ lage 5 


of the Rand MeNally Road Atlas onlh 
eivhteen of the nearly three hundred 
towns in) Arizona have a population 
vyreater than 2500. Of these, ten are 
larger than 5000 and only two, Phoenis 
and Tucson, have a population Ol ovet 
10,000 The population figures used 
im this Paper are venerall those ot 
1940, and no attempt has been mace 
to evaluate recent change of the last 
low veal 

\ second characteristic of Arizona 


COMMUNITIES I that of phy ical isolation 


bor the most part thie tate consist Ol 


bare CX P Anse inh ibited onl ly j olated 


ranche and homestead ()n] nN) 
cattered localitie threat Posse Valuable 
natural resources have single or small 
roups of communities been established 
Phese favorable localitie are usuall 
byte ed either with mineral depo it (>! 
vater for irrigation Third] mice the 


ndividual communities biawve rowh up 


\ TypoLoacy o1 


around some olf these natural resources 


there 1s more olten than not a single 


factor in its existence 
the 


mayor ec onomi 


For this reason and limitations in 


size they tend to lack the complicated 
More 
States 


populous sections ot 


Middl 


structure ol 
the | nited 
West and the East 


The following t' pology is based upon 


such as the 


four considerations. They are in ordet 


ol treatment ethnu affilations, 


SOC 10) 
economic characteristics, size, and degree 


of isolation 


ETHNIC AND Socto-ECONOMI 


| \C TORS 


A Indian 


I hie oldest strata of population Is 


Indian 


Mexico are 


have large 


that of the aboriginal 


\rizona and New 
that ther 


groups 
Unique mn 


areas still inhabited 





big. 1 


14y breve 


imine town Losing 


Prrrow canyon 
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by various Indian 


groups occupying 
much the same lands and living in much 
that they 

coming of the White Man. 


an important 


the same way did betore the 


They remain 


population factor and 


continue to exert an important cultural 


influence on the whole area 


No attempt 


will be made in this paper to describe 
the various Indian cultural groups 
found in Arizona. However, in viewing 
their role in the social picture of the 
state one may set up three degrees of 
isolation kirst there are those who 
live on tsolated reservations and = are 
more or less independent of White 


culture. The Hopi and Havasupai, and 
large portions of the Navaho and Papago 
in this « 


the 


Reservations are atevgor\ SOK 


ondly there are reservations that 
have, because of geographical proximity, 


become satellites of White communities. 


Bisbee Chamber of Commerce photo 
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Examples of these are the Gila River 
the Salt River 
Phoenix, the Cocopa Reservations near 
Yuma, and the Fort Mohave Reserva- 
the Needles, 


The third and least isolated 


and Reservations near 


tion across river from 
California. 
groups consist of Indians that are non- 
reservation and are living as segments 
has 


of a White community. Tucson 


two examples, Barrio Libre, a mixed 
Papago, Yaqui, and Mexican neighbor- 
hood on the south side and Pascua, a 
Yaqui village on the northwest boundary 


of the city. 


B. Mexican 


The first White men to enter Arizona 
cameby wav of Mexico beginning about 
1540. 300 


came from the south. 


For over vears settlement 
This settlement 
was by a mestizo or a mixed Spanish 
European and American Indian group. 
There is a vagueness in the terminolog: 
and they are called variously Mexican, 
Spanish, Spanish-American, and Mexi 
can-American. 

1. Mexican 
the original Mexican communities estab 
lished the 


of the 


Village—Only a few of 


when Southwest was part 


remain. as 
The 
village 
Valles 


must be 


Provincias Internas 
Mexican communities in Arizona. 
best examples of 
are found in the 


of New Mexico. 


remembered that scores of places such 


this type of 
Rio 


However, it 


(srande 


as Tucson were originally Spanish and 
Mexican presidios and rancherias. I\t 


is less than a century since they have 


come under the social control of the 
Anglo-Americans Some members. of 
the early Mexican group have attained 
rather high social status and attempt 
to distinguish themselves from the 
later immigrant Mexicans They often 
call themselves Spanish” as ayainst 
‘“Mexican.”” The distinction is based 
on a claim of direct descent from 
Spanish Colonial This distinction 


(GEOGRAPHY 


Whites 


status 


is made more frequently by 


than Mexicans and used as a 
claim for those that they include within 
their social group. It is also used as a 
polite form of designating those ordi 


narily called Mexican. 


2. Immigrant Mexicans Although 
most of the early Mexican settlements 
have been over-laid by later Anglo 
Americans, most communities in the 


state have a large Mexican population 
There has been and still is a continual 
migration from Mexico into the United 
States. 1910 to 1930 there 


amount ol 


Krom was 


a large labor recruiting in 


Mexico to furnish agricultural, mine, and 
the 


Today they constitute a group that, 


railroad workers for Southwest 


with few exceptions, is segregated bi 


social pressure to restricted residential 


areas, and their job opportunities limit 


them to the bottom of the economi 
scale 
C. Anglo-American 

The term ‘Anglo-American’ is com 
monly used to designate the later 
immigration originating in eastern 
('nited States as distinct trom the 
Mexican population. =“ Anglo-Ameri 
can” includes not only those of Anglo 


Saxon tradition but also later immigrant 


yroups originating in all parts of kurope 


except those entering the area via 
Mexico. Thus three strata of ethnic 
yroups are the Indians, Mexican o1 


Spanish-Americans, and last, the White 
The \meri 


\rizona were traders and 


or Anglo-Americans first 


cans to entet 
trappers who pushed westward to the 
1824 In 1846 
Battalion ‘captured ”’ 
the Mexicans but it wa 
the Civil War that the 
settlement and development 


the 


(‘colorado as early as 
the Mormon 
Tucson from 
not until after 
full 


of Arizona b: 


scale 


Americans got unde 


‘Ruth D 
1946 


Puch Not vith the bist Ne 


rT) 
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way. The Anglo-American settlement 


of Arizona can be thought of as three 
invasions of the area 


major economic 


occurring at much the same time. They 
were mining, ranching, and farming. To 
supply these, transportation routes were 
‘Today there is a 


the 


established. new 


“invasion” of the 


territory by 


tourist, health seeker, and retired 
persons 

/. Mining town The Spanish began 
to develop silver mines in the vicinity 
of Tubac On the heels 


of the Gadsden Purchase, Anglo pros 


at an early date 


pectors entered the revion, but it was 
not until after the Civil War, in the 
70’s and 80's, that the mining booms 


took place This is the era ol 


the wild 


and wooly mining camp stereotyped in 


town of Tombstone still capitalizes on 


thousands of stories and novels 


its past and = its 
Todas 


and gold to the major copper producing 


(slobe-Miami, Bisbee-Warren, 


picturesque name. 


the interest has shitted from silver 


areas Ol} 


Clitton-Morenci, Ajo, Jerome, Ray, and 
Superios Scattered throughout = the 
state are smaller mine producing a 
variety of minerals 

Socially the mining towns represent 
a mixed group. They were populated 
by a backwash trom California and 
migration from the East Poday vou 
have the upper strata of mining engi 
neers and business man with a lower 
Class laboring population representing 
variou immigrant buropean 


LrOUpS 


and large numbers of 


Mex Alls 


are more than 50 per cent 


Some 


mining town 
Mex an 
with the 


Several are company towns 


mining the 


company owning 


the house \ 


acterist ye ot the 


stores and econd char 


mining town i Its 


venerall Often 


unfavorable location 


it consists of clusters of buildings lining 


al narrow Canyon of clinging to a moun 


tain side to be near the mineral deposit 


(hig. 4 brequently down below and 
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out in the valley is a companion smelter 


town Thus we have Douglas and 


Bisbee, Clarkdale and Jerome, Hayden 


and Ray, and in an earlier day Tomb- 
stone and Contention. The economic 
level of the community fluctuates with 


peaks of prosperity and valleys of deep 


depression depending upon the price 
of the metal produced. When the mine 
closes the town is doomed. The state 


is dotted with towns that with the closing 
of the mines became ghost towns or just 
the road.” This 
Silverbell, Swansea, 
srooklvwn, Quitojoa, La Paz, 


“wide 


spots in has 


been the fate ol 


and many 


others 
the high 
mountains of the north central part of 


the 


Lumbering towns — In 


state lumbering is an 


important 


industry Most communities in that 
area have had or now have small saw 
mills Phere are a few towns that are 
dependent upon lumbering for thet 
existence. Klagstaff has important ties 


to this industry 


More typical are 
McNary and the new town of Maverick 


These are similar in 


Like 


have a 


company towns 


many aspects to mining towns 


lumbering 
lite 


cut over. 


WISe, 


towns olten 


short and decline as 


the area ts 


\lthough 


\rizona 


3. Ranching the first 
the 


Spanish land grants, the modern ranch 


ranches in were huge 


ing industry represents an expansion 


of the Texas ranching complex. Ranches 
dot the entire state and for the most part 
are comparatively isolated Ranchers 
and cowboys can be found on the streets 


ol almost \rizona 


every COMMUNES 
called 
Such places are repre 


Wilcox, 


Payson 1s a 


However, there are what are 


‘Cow Towns.” 
sented by Payson, and Pata 


yonia typical “Cow 


Wilcox is 


low ated on «ll 


Pown”’ of the past 


a good 
shipping center railroad 
Patavonia, once a typical “Cow Town,” 


is fast becoming a center of a large dude 
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ranch area. The stereotype of a rancher 


is that of a financially and_ socially 
powerful baron living in a spacious ranch 
house situated on a vast land holding 
extending miles in every direction and 
employing a group of rough, wandering 
Actually 


there are large numbers of small isolated 
the 


cowboys and sheep herders. 


ranches where owner does all his 


own work and lives at a much lower 


economic level, one that is frequently 


not much more than of bare subsistence. 


A new or pseudo-cattle culture has 


been developing rapidly in the last few 


vears. The old cattle culture is being 


glamourized as a tourist attraction. In 


southern Arizona 50 per cent of the 





Ranch, where the kastern 
with all the « 
(Chamber of Commerce 


Fic. 2 The Dude 


Visitors can rough 


omtort ot 


home I icson 


photo 


all of thei 


Thus we 


ranches now obtain part o1 


income from paying guests. 


have the ‘‘dude”’ ranch 
rough it’’ with all the 
(kig. 2 Another 
aspect of the pseudo-cattle culture is 


the beac h 


kasterner can 
comforts of home 


elaboration of the rodeo 


where the 


(s;EOGRAPHY 





biG 3. La 
annual rodeo at Tucson Pucson Chamber of 
Commerce photo 


town ol any size has its annual rodeo. It 
may be called Rodeo Week, Roundup 
Week, Frontier Davs, 


or even La Fiesta 


De Los Vaqueros (Fig. 3). In addition 
there are the city sponsored Indian 
ceremonials such as the Flagstaff All 


Indian Pow-wow and the pseudo-Indian 


ceremonials such as that of the Smoki 


in Prescott. The people are urged to 
adopt the traditional cowboy costume 
of high-heeled boots, tight fitting pants 
brightly 


big hat 


colored shirt, neckerchiel, and 


Ther do it with elabor rion 


including ‘“‘whiskerino’’ contests — for 
the men. The rodeo itself has chanyved 
from a competition of technical skill 
to determine the best all-around cowbo 
to that of an extensive show With it 


has developed professional pertormes 


who have left the ranch to earn a living 


following the rodeo from town to town 


Mans 


Ssecn 


have become Spec lalists and are 


only as brone riders, calt-ropes 


trick riders, fancy ropers, et 


In place ‘ 


throughout the area this pseudo-catth 
culture as a tourist attraction ha 
become a yvreater business, involving 
more people and is) financially more 
profitable than the original culture 


pattern that it emulates. 


4. Farming The story of agriculture 
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in Arizona is that of the development 
of water for irrigation. Only about 
2 per cent of the land in the state can 
be brought under cultivation and over 
90 per cent of this land is irrigated. 
Only in a few scattered areas in the 
higher altitudes of the northern part 
of the state is dry farming possible. By 
means of diversion dams, wells, and large 
storage dams, limited areas are culti- 
vated. They are concentrated along 
the Colorado River, Salt) River, Gila 
River, Santa Cruz River, and several 
smaller valleys. 

a. Mormon Villages. The Mormon 
settlers are generally credited with the 
development of modern irrigation in the 
West. In the 70's and 80's the Mormons 
moving southward out of Utah colonized 
many small agricultural villages de 
pendent upon irrigation water furnished 
by diversion dams in the rivers. Al 
though others tried this system it can 


best be maintained where there is a 


vyreat amount Of Cooperative labor Phe 
Mormons, held together by a= strong 
religious ideology, were most successtul 
in establishing such systems South 
ol Utah there are today nearly 40) 


communities that are over 75 pel een 
Mormon and all but tive of these are 
agricultural villages with populations 
of less than 500 These villages are 
found primarily in the Upper Gila and 
San Pedro River Valleys, along the 
tributaries of the Little Colorado River, 
in northern Chihuahua, and ino north 
western New Mexico and southwestern 
( olorado Phere are large numbers of 
scattered Mormons in the area sur 
rounding Phoenix where the carly settle 
ments have become submerged by the 
lates Mivrations mto the area Phe, 
are also found in almost all of the larger 
town in Arizona but) represent a 
minority yroup that migrated trom 
the village to find work Pypical 


Villayes are St. David, Pomerene, Snow 


flake, Taylor, Pinedale, Pima, Central, 
etc. (Kig. 4). The Mormon agricultural 
communities are characterized by small 
compact villages with the water supplied 
by local cooperative diversion dam 
systems. The farms are small with the 
emphasis on diversified or subsistence 
agriculture rather than on one large 
cash crop. Their strong religious organ 
ization tends to isolate them socially 
and economically from other com 
munities 

b. Large-scale agriculture. Large 
scale agriculture is found in the valleys 
ol the Santa Cruz, Salt, lower Gila, and 
Colorado Rivers. This type of farming 
is made possible by large expenditures 
ol capital by individuals, large com 
panies, and the Federal Government tor 
the di illing ol wells and the construction 
of huge reservoir dams such as Roosevelt, 
(Coolidge, and Parker Dams. From such 
proyects large areas can be brought 
under cultivation These areas are 
dotted with large agricultural companies 


each of which operates a farm of several 





bic. 4 Pomerene, a Mormon village of small 
farms placed close together 


thousand acres Phe emphasis is upon 
production of important cash crops 
such as lettuee, citrus truit, and cotton. 
The population is more scattered and 
more heterogencous than most of the 
Mormon villages 

In the large-scale agricultural areas 
there are two major groups of people 
(1) the owner and farm operator, and 


Ver ul 


2) the agricultural laborer 








r 


oa 
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tural labor is furnished by two types 


of people. There is a more or less 
permanent supply furnished by resident 
Mexicans and Indians who live on the 
farms or go short distances to find work 
at various seasons. The other type ot 
farm labor is furnished by the agricul- 
tural migrant who travels long distances 
One 
Rio Grande 


north in the 


along rather well-defined routes. 


group starts in the lower 


Valley of 


summer, and in the winter some work 


Texas going 
Another 
group works north and south through 
Washinegt« n 


with some swinging eastward into Ar1i- 


westward toward California. 


California, Oregon, and 
zona in the winter. A total of 75 pe 
cent of the migratory workers are found 
to have originated in Texas and Okla 
homa with others from Arkansas, Mis 


Thus 


known as 


sourl, and other southern states 
become 
or the ‘‘Arkie.”’ 


c. Dry tarming In a few 


the stereotype has 
the “Okie” 
scattered 
localities in the higher elevations there 
is sufficient rainfall for dry farming 
large acreages are put under cultivation 
with beans as the traditional crop. Even 


in the best of the dry farming areas crop 


failures come with discouraging regu 
larit. For this reason most of the dr 
farming communities are short-lived 


Even in the better areas the population 
turnover is rapid due to crop failures 
Most of the successful dry farming is 
high Plateau 
extending eastward from Williams into 


New Mexi (). 


d Isolated larmers 


done on. the Colorado 


The fourth ts pe 
of farming is that of the isolated farmer. 
Scattered throughout the whole South 
west 


are small spots where a few tarms 


may be found. This is made possible 
by limited local conditions that permit 
dry farming or irrigation through flood 
waters, diversion structures, or wells. 

Arizona 1s 


5. Transportation Towns 


located on the southern transcontinental 


tEOGRAPHY 


It was first crossed by the stage 
then 
by the railroad, and lastly by the trans 


route, 


coach and freight wagon routes, 


continental highways. These 


trans 
portation routes were established more 


to connect California 


with the East 


Today the bulk 


of the traffic is passing through Arizona 


than tor local travel. 


Many towns have grown up to provide 
services along these transportation 
routes. 


a. Railroad towns. Southern Arizona 


is crossed by the Southern Pacific Rail 
road which entered the’ state from 
California in 1877. In the north the 


Atlantic and Pacific, now 


part of the 
vast Santa ke System, entered the stat 
from the East in 1882. All along these 
routes towns sprang up to turnish labor 
and services to the railroad and acted 
as shipping and supply points for mines 
The 
a mixed population of railroad workers 


Winslow, 


good examples 


and ranches in the interior. have 


and retail tradesmen. King 
man, and Williams are 
of such towns. 

b. Highway 


towns. Paralleling the 


railroads are the transcontinental high 
wavs. U. S. 


gna 2S 


Highway 66 in the north 
Highways 70 and 8&0 in the 
\long 


developed 


south these roads towns have 


whose incomes are derived 
from gas stations, garages, eating places, 


and hotel and motor court accommoda 


tions. Some towns derive more than 
50 per cent of their income from. this 
source. Since the main highways paral 
lel the railroad lines many of thes 
towns are both railroad and highway 


orientated. Benson is an example of such 


atown. It got its start as an important 


railroad center that at one time threat 
ened to rival Tueson It was also a 
cattle shipping and retail center Its 


importance as a retail and 


shipping 
point declined with the coming of the 
and the concentration of busi 


This decline has 


highway 


ness in larger centers 
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. 
Fic. 5 Benson, a transportation town on 
railroad and highway arteries of cross continent 


travel 


been more than offset by the establish- 
ment of cating places, gas stations, and 
tourists’ courts to accommodate truck 
and tourist travel along U.S. Highway 
80 (kig. 5 

6. Metropolitan Centers In Arizona 
only Phoenix and Tucson (with pre-war 
populations of 65,414 and 36,818 re 
spectively have populations of overt 
10,000 (Fig. 6 These are also the only 
areas that have the aspects of metro 


politan centers These towns are chat 


acterized by their complex structure 


and surrounding suburban areas \l 
though they are smaller than metro 
politan centers in the East, they bear 
the same relationship to Arizona that 
New York City does to the East Coast 
and Chicago to the Middle West. 


D. The Tourist and Pensioner 


\ new wave ol migration trom. the 
kast and Middle West is sweeping Over 
the state It is ¢ omposed ot the tourist, 
the winter resident, the health seeker, 


and the retired people living on pen 


sions They have been attracted both 
by the seenic advantages and, more 
importantly, by the warm dry climate 


with year-round sunshine of Southern 
\rizona They have been increasing 
in numbers in the last 20 years and at 
present there is a post-war boom which 


has jumped the State’s population trom 


4199 OOO in 1940 to an estimated 700,000 
in 1947. Metropolitan Phoenix has 
increased from a 1940 level of 121,828 
to an estimated 200,000. Likewise 
metropolitan Tucson has gone trom 
72,838 to about 115.000. 

They constitute a non-productive 
transient population. Catering to and 
caring for these people is now a major 
business. To accommodate them estab- 
lished communities are now being sur- 
rounded by tourist courts, trailer camps, 
and areas of cheaply constructed homes 
built by pensioners and health seekers 
ot limited means. They have made a 
major change in the ranching business 
It has previously been mentioned that 
in southern Arizona approximately 50 
per cent ol the ranches now derive part 
of their income trom the “dude” ranch 
trade and that this trend is being 
further promoted by the glamourizing 
of the West in the form of a pseudo 
cattle culture. At the present time a 
social distinction 1s beginning to be 
developed between the old and the new. 
The new are called 


Te Judes.’ 


ened to “ E.V.’s.”’ In contrast vou have 


‘Easterners,’ 


‘Eastern Visitors,’’ or short 


the prestige connotations to the terms, 
Pioneer Families,” ““We were here in 
Territorial Days" (prior to 1912), or 


even ‘He was born in Arizona.”’ 


THe FACTOR OF SIZI 


The third consideration in the classi 
fication of Arizona communities ts that 
ol size \s described in the introduc 
tion, Arizona communities are of a 
limited size and only a ftew are large 
population centers Based upon the 
characteristics of Arizona communities 
the following size categories are sug 


vested 


1. Village population under 500 


Pown population up to 2500 
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an 
are only 16 in this group 
4. Metropolitan Centers 


ity—population over 2500 (there 


Phoenix 


and Tucson 


Attention is to 


called 


certain ethno-e onomi 


the fact that 
types are char- 
acterized by 


Mormon 


village of less than 500 population. 


limited size range. The 


agricultural community is a 
The 
old pre-Anglo Mexican type community 
Most of the 


ranching, 


is also a small village. 


transportation, mining, and 


agricultural communities 
There 


in size and 


large-scale are 


towns of 2500 or less are onlk 


18 communities large the 


all represent special conditions. 


THE ISOLATION FACTOR 


the 
ol 


‘Together with small SIZE, 


bactol 
isolation 1s 
In 
across the state the traveler is impressed 
with the 


‘ = 1 
Oo; geographical yreal 


importan e in Arizona traveling 


almost 
hor 


example, this was written in one of three 


great distances ol 


nothingne ss between settled plac CS 


V tillage > 
It 


trade center 


contiguous communities, two 


and a railroad and highwat town 


5 ] , ? 
was 50 miles west t 


Oa large 
only a few 
10 mile 


Southward 


over a route inter 


upted by 


1Ons eastward it was 


gas stat 4 
to a cattle shipping townh 
as 27 miles and 


26 


it Ww next town 


another miles on to the county seat 


a mining town in a narrow mountain 


canyon The road north followed the 
river passing only isolated ranches for 
over 100 miles until a group of small 
mining towns was reached 


communit' 
he 


isolation according 


The relationship of one 


to those that urround it can stated 


in terms of relative 


to the following scale 


1. /solated \ 


a small group of communits 


invle communit or 
eparated 
communities by 


vel 


from other 
difficult: 


distance or 


of tra sufficient to limit 


( 


tEOGRAPHY 


Most 


fall into this category. 


2. Trading Center 


contact. Arizona communities 
A community sut 
that 
come to it to conduct a major portion 
Safford 
is the trading center 
the 


rounded by other communities 


business. is a good 
It 
the farming 
River. 

3. Satellite 


SOCLO-CCONOMNINC 


of their 


Lor 
( sila 


example. 
villages of upper 
A community whos«e 
domi 


The 


Phoenix and Tucson 


Is 


development 


nated by a nearby trading center. 


areas surrounding 


contain many small communities whose 


existence is completely dominated and 
regulated by these centers. They con 
sist both of incorporated towns and 


unincorporated population clusters 


+. Segment Larger communities are 


often composed of several ethnic or 


social groups that in themselves almost 


constitute a separate community The 
Mexican section that is found in evers 
\rizona town of any size is a typical 


example of such a segmental communit' 
The reader by 


recognized the fact that such a classifica 


this time has probabl 


tion as this has the weakness of forcing 


communities into rigid categories 


‘| herefore a coded system ot designating 


the category into which a particular 
community fits has been avoided 
Rather, the various aspects of — the 
typology have been presented to sys 


tematize the descriptions of the different 


communities. kor example, rather than 
savyviny that Benson was a t' pe ( Sab 
1, 1, community, the deseriptive term 


are more satistactor’ Therefore Ben 
son can be said to be an Anglo-American 
community with a small Mexican seg 


ment. [tis dominantly a transportation 
center depending upon both the railroad 
It is a ol le 


than 2500 population and 


and the highways town 
although a 
urrounding 


| olated 


trading center for two 


Villayes, ae essentialls an 


Communit 
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THE REGIONAL COMMUNITY nix. The region includes the entire 


It is not sufficient to point out that a area formed by the sma - the 
given community is of a_ particular Salt and Gila Rivers from Gila Bend ” 
SOCIO-C¢ onomi type ol a given size and the west eastward to Mesa and oolidge. 
characterized by a certain degree of Similarly there is the area called ‘‘the 
isolation. This description should lead Gila.” This is a string ol Mormon 
immediately to the community's position agricultural villages along the upper 
in respect to other communities and Gila River Valley eastward trom_ the 
how it fits into what might be called San Carlos Indian’ Reservation into 
the regional area or community. Ari New Mexico. The center of the area is 
zona has several well defined regional  Satford Tucson torms another area. 
areas that function as closely knit) It is the center of the Santa Cruz 


units. Although many of the ties are Valley agricultural district and is be 
originally cconomic, social interaction coming important, along with Phoenix, 
follows much the same pattern to create as a center for the new winter resort 
what may be called regional communities business 

The largest of these regional communi Phe Littl Colorado settlements repre 
ties is known as “the valley.” This sent a product of a direct colonization 


refers to the lower Salt) River Valles movement by the Mormons. It occupies 


agricultural region centered about Phoe the area south and east of the Little 


} 
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Colorado at Holbrook to include Joseph 


City and Heber on the west, Showlow 


on the south, and Ramah, New Mexico, 


on the east. Continuing, the Flagstaff, 


Prescott, Yuma, sisbee-Douglas, etc. 
areas can be defined. 
Further extension of this. regional 


community analysis shows that western 


Arizona looks westward 


Angeles 


central 


[Los 


and 


toward Northeastern 


( 


*EOGRAPHY 


Arizona toward 


New 


toward 


moves Albuquerque, 
Mexico, and southeastern Arizona 
KI The Mormon 
communities an exception to this 


They 


northward toward Salt Lake City, | 


Paso, Texas. 
are 
all orientated 
tah 
Although outside of the Salt Lake Cit: 


regional 


east-west axis. are 


\rizona 


that 


economic area, the 


Mormons look northward to Cith 


as their social and religious centet 


KELLEYS ISLAND, OHIO: AN ECONOMY 
IN TRANSITION 


Paul Cross Morrison 


Dr. Morrison, who received his doctorate at Clark 
on the Michigan State College staff since 1931 


sixth concerning the Great Lakes area that he has 


mMagacine 


Hk 


has 


Kelleyvs 


been 


Island 


Passiny 


community 
through a 
period ot 


adjustment conse 


quent upon the loss in 1941 of its leading 


supporting industry the quarrying of 
limestone. kor many years previous 
the economy of the island had been 


describable in varying terms of agricul 


ture, 


commercial fishing, entertainment 


of the vacationist, and limestone quarry 


ing. Today, the quarries are aban 
doned, and the farms largely so Phe 
grape and wine industry, which has 
been declining tor some years, offers 
little promise. Commercial fishing, now 


one of two leading sources of income, 
likewise ha mall chance of greater 
Importance It is, then, towards in 
creasing the number of resorters, who 
pre ently constitute the other leading 
source of income, that the islanders must 
turn added effort if then present con 


tracted econom | to bn expanded 


Pub Piysteat ENVIRONMENT 
With an area of 2,888 acre Kelle 
Island, Ohio, is the largest of the United 
States ishinds in the Lake Erie Archi 
pe lave and 4 econd an ize onl to 
Pelee Island in all of Lake Erie Thi 


island [he about 3% mule 


ol Marblehead, the nearest 


post 


northeast 
miaaintana 
north of Sandusk: 


South Ba | 


nine mile 


. tive 


lana, 


rile outheast of 


l’niversily, has been 
lhe presenl article is the 
contributed to this 


! 


and 3! 


miles south of the International 


2 . 
Joundary 


The physiographic and glacial history 


of Welles Island and of the Lake Erie 
\rchipelago has been summarized by 
Hudgins' and by Ver Steeg and Yunck 
It suffices here to say that the Lake 


arranged in two north 
flank of 


Soth 


erie islands are 


south belts on the east the 


Cincinnati anticline belts are 


cuesta ridge Kelley Island les in 
the eastern one This starts with the 
end of the Marblehead (Ottawa Penin 


sula and extends north through Kelleys, 


Middle, and Pelee islands. Ut is formed 
by Columbus limestone of the Middle 
Devonian, underlain by Monroe lime 
stone of the Upper Silurian 

kacts concerning shape of the island, 


its rehel, and nearby water depths can 


be determined from bigure | leighteen 


miles of predominantly rocky shore 
delimit the island. On the west, lim 
stone cliffs, six to ten feet high, rise 
from the water Beach, where present, 


limestone 
Similar cliffs and beach bordes 


outh 


is narrow and venerally ol 


cobble 


the hore, cast to) Inseription 
cobble beach, 
\loneg 
bel 


urhace 


yond there 4 
cliffs are 
cobble 


beneath the 


Rock TI 


but the 


absent the 


and rock 


lake 


moothed in the past, thi 


east hore beach 


pra genth 
(slactalls 


hore tochar 1S especialh subject to 
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attacks of 


over 


winter ice which slides up 


the rock during ‘‘northeasters.”’ 
Cliffs ten to fifteen feet high rise directly 
from the water along the west side of 
Long Point. The remaining south and 
west shore of North Bay is an excellent 
sand beach, slightly mile long. 
West of the the 


north shore is bordered by bluffs that 


Over a 


north quarry dock 


are the highest on the island. 


The island is low and nearly flat. 
Mean lake level is at 572 feet. The 
higher parts of the island have been 
largely quarried away. The area above 


620 


very 


feet elevation which remains is 


limited. Two larger areas rise 


above 610 feet elevation. The smaller 


of these is in the northwest; the larger 


KELLEYS ISLAND OHIO 


OWE HALF MILE 


ALL FIGUAES INDICATE FEET 


Fic. 1. Kellevs Island has a cuesta form 
with its steeper face to the west and its back 
slope dipping gently to the east Adapted 
from Lake Survey chart 


extends east from near the west coast, 


through the center of the island. These 
two higher areas are separated by a 
lowland known as Sweet Valley, or 


“The Valley” (Fig. 1) 


Oriented in the direction of glacial 
Sweet Valley the result 
of scour. During Maumee, 
Whittlesey, Warren lake 


stages, Kelleys Island was under water, 
the 


is 
the 


ylacial 


movement, 
ice 


and 


but, during Lundy islands 


stave, 





( 
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r 
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Co 
te gs 
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‘ 
< 


Ce doed 
Saati 


of 


7 
Fic. 2. The famous glacial grooves are now 


a State Park, as is also Inscription Rock on the 
south shore. (Photo by Albert G. Ballert 


appeared on either side of Sweet Val 


ley. Water-worn cliffs of this stage are 


especially prominent along the south 


side of Sweet Valley east of Division 


Street, the main north-south thorough- 
and observable elsewhere at 


fare, are 


an elevation of 610 feet. Other evidences 
of glaciation are plentiful. These vary 
from the smooth, striated glacial pave 
ment, and huge erratics, common on 
the east shore of Long Point, to the well 
known and spectacular glacial grooves 
(ig. 2). 

The 


island’s few 


water courses are 
small and intermittent in flow. North 
Pond, now a large sedge marsh at the 


east end of Sweet Valley, was separated 
from North Bay by the throwing up of 
asand beach. South Pond was similarly 
cut off from South Bay, the south shore 
road cobbled, 


ponds 


now over the 
Other 


formed in deeper parts of the abandoned 


passing 


bav-mouth bar. have 


_ . ? 
quarries (Fig. 3). 


Over much of the island, bed rock 
is within a couple of feet of the surface. 
Qutcrops are numerous and soils shal 


low. However, in the better soil areas, 
as in Sweet Valley and on the southeast 


side of the island, the regolith is deeper. 


KELLEYS ISLAND, Ono 


The principal soils, silt loams and silty 
clav loams of the Miami series, are high 
in calcium, well drained, and productive. 

Higher the 
thinner soils, originally supported exten- 
White 


occupied the 


parts of island, with 


sive stands of red cedar. oak 


and shagbark hickory 


drier parts of deeper soil areas, while 
maple, elm, and hackberry grew in the 


lower areas. 


KELLEYS 


LAND UTILIZATION 


ORCHARD 


Ra 


f }] BRUSH OR wooos { 1} 


NETS ORYING 


{ 
GE RE SIOCH TIAL COMMERCIAL OF INDUSTRIAL 


hig. 3 Kellevs Island land wa 


one of idle fields in various stages 


the 

lighter, 
(192 days) 
The tempers ture 
of the coldest month is 26.8 F.: of the 


Rainfall on 


(31 


the growing 


island inches 


annually) is and 


season longer, than in Ohio 


generally. average 


warmest month, 73.7 degrees. Lake 
breezes bring relief from the heat of 
summer, while diurnal extremes are 


the influence of the 


rounding waters 


lessened by sur 
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LAND 


once entirely cleared and in use. 
of returning to nature. 
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HISTORY OF OCCUPANCI 
Numerous artifacts found on WKelleys 


Island evidence the former presence of 
the Indian. 


Ro« x 


32 feet 


Most famous is Inscription 
a flat-topped limestone boulder, 

long, 21 feet wide, and rising 
beach 


Wind, rain, and 


largely 


ten feet above the south shore 


upon which it rests. 


scuffing feet have obliterated 


OHIO 


AUGUST 





Today the rural scene is largely 


the carvings, but not before they were 
interpreted 
the 


as depicting occupation of 
area by the Eries, the coming of 
the Wyandots, and the final flight of 
the Eries before invading lroquois. 

The first known white man, a trader 
named Cunningham, located temporarily 
on the island in 1803. For vears after 
ward the island was called Cunningham's 


Island. Fora short time during the War 
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of 1812, American soldiers watched from 
the west shore for movement of British 
and Indians on the lake, and Commo- 
dore Perry’s squadron lay in South Bay. 
In 1818, the ‘‘Walk-in-the-Water,” the 
first steamer on Lake Erie was furnished 
red cedar for fuel by a Mr. Killam, who 
with his family and one or two men was 
that Three men 
there 


on the island at time. 


and a woman wintered 


1829-30, 


persons arrived the next summer. 


during 


and seventeen or eighteen 
Per- 
1833, 


however, with purchase of the island by 


manent settlement 


started in 
Irad and Datus Kelley. 

$y 1840 the 
68. During decades it in 
creased to 186 in 1850, 477 in 1860, 838 
in 1870, 888 in 1880; and it reached a 


peak of 1,174 in 1900. Subsequently, it 


population numbered 


succeeding 


declined to 1,017 in 1910, 708 in 1920, 
638 in 1930, and 564 in 1940. At 
present, the yvear-around population 


is between 250 and 300. These people 


form a close-knit 


community of which 


probably not more than a dozen were 
born off of the island. 

This growth and decline of population 
with shifts in the 


The War of 1812 


menace, though it its 


has been ASSOC iated 


island’s eCONno};nn' 


ended the Indian 
probable no Indians had regularly in 
habited the island for 


After the 


man Vvears 


War, 1833 


previous. until 


onl temporar’ residents or squatters 
were present, though hogs were intro- 
duced and ran wild, feeding on forest 


mast and clearing the island of snakes 


The squatters were ejected by the 
Kelleys, who found only six acres of 
land cleared. There followed a period 
when the forest, especially the red 
cedar, provided the leading resource, 


although limestone was 


quarnied and 
sold In 


wood, 3,24 


ayricultural 
1436, steamboat 
worth $4,102; 
$4,291; linn 


products were 
cord 
red cedar, 714 cords worth 


tone 3900 cords worth $780 
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and corn, wheat, and pork worth $2,000 
were exported. Cedar posts and build 
ing material were marketed in Buffalo, 


Cleveland, 


and elsewhere, while cord 


fuel 


The forests were soon cleared, 


wood for was. sold to passing 


steamers. 


however, and a few vears later it was 
necessary to import much firewood for 
cooking and home heating. 

the leading 


1860 grapes had become 


time wheat 


but by 


For a was 
Crop, 
the main source of income. 
the 


1875, 


Limestone 


quarrying was most important 


business after until 
1941, although the 


most valuable agricultural product. To 


this being so 


grapes continued 


day, fish and tourists have become the 
principal support of the people. The 
more important industries involved in 
the sequent occupance of the island 
are individually discussed. Much = in 
formation of a historical nature was 
obtained from Norman ks. Hills, A 
Ilistory of Kelley's Island, Ohio, Toledo, 
1925. 
AGRICULTURI 

Once, most of Kelleys Island was in 

farms, and farming was the principal 


occupation, but by 1945 there remained 


only nine farms and 32 people living on 
farms These farms contained 770 
acres; 27 per cent ol the island’s area 


The first and largest decrease in land 
the 


quarrying industry, especiall 


in farms came with rise of the 
with the 
consolidation of quarry operations and 


the purchase of limestone lands by the 


Kelley Island Lime and Transport 
Company around the turn of — the 
centur’ Peak land ownership by thi 
company was In exce of 1,150 acre 
the approximate amount now held 
hiv } pon acquisition by the 


quarry company, land generally became 


nonproductive agriculturally. However, 


land attractive to the 


limestone interest 
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was, because ol thin, rocky soil, naturally ol pea hes, but in 1945 no peach trees, 
the least productive agriculturally. cherry trees, or pear trees, and only 

The second large decrease in land in seven plum trees, were reported. Live- 
farms has occurred during the last two stock present in 1945 numbered 12 
decades. In 1930 there were 1,267 acres horses, 38 cattle, 5 hogs, 4 sheep, and 
in 22 farms. Ninety-two people lived 558 chickens. By comparison, there 
on these farms. The subsequent de were 140 horses, 144 cattle, 117 hogs, and 
crease has been due partly to a decreased unstated numbers of sheep and chickens 
interest in viticulture and partly to the in 1875. Island farms in recent years 
depressed condition during the Thirties have not produced enough feed for 
of agriculture generally. The added even the few animals present (Table ID). 
costs involved in transporting products Use of land in 1947 is shown in Figure 


? 


to the mainland places island farmers 3. Distribution of the land still cropped 


at a disadvantage competitively, espe- reflects location of the better soils and 
cially during periods of low prices. the more efficient farmers. The present 
rABLE I 
AGRICULTURAL DATA FoR KELLEYS ISLAND Townsuip, Erte County, Oto 
From Bureau of the Census, United States Department of Commerce 
lten 1035" 1040 1045 llew 1035 19040 1045 
Farm population! 145 67 42 Barley, acre 0 1 5 
Number ot farms! 9 14 9 Corn, acre RS 6 58 
\ere n farmet 1,227 949 770 Corn, bushels 4.448 5.100 693 
\cres harvested 701 520 498 Wheat, acre 55 53 ol 
Acres idle crop land 01 65 ; Wheat, bushel 1,344 1,251 1,140 
Pasture were 146 111 180 \ltalfa, acre 60 OR 44 
Other land in tarmea, acre 189 44 140 \lfalfa, ton 107 140 OR 
Grapes, vines! $50,000 100,480 122,600 Chickens* 1,215 $57 558 
Grapes, pound $26,975 444,200 89 200 Horses and mulest 7] 1 12 
Apple trees! $582 1,680 1,545 Cattle and calves 62 3 A 
Apples, bushel 2038 18S 470 Cattle milked 0 ”) »7 
Fruit and vine, acres 152 74 176 || Hogst % ; 
hate, acre j 4) ") Sheep 1 
In 1940 there was atarm population of 82 on 22 tarme totaling 1,267 acre In 1929 there were 704 acres of harvested 
' 90 acre rop tailure, 91 acres of idle crop land, 290 acres of pasture, and 92 acres of other land in farms 
Information on other items for the 1930 Census is not available 
®* Number on Januar 1 of the Census year, except tor 1940 when the date is April 1 
Reported tor the year previous to the Censu ear, 


The decrease since 1930 in the various farms appeal reasonably prosperous In 


uses of land in farms, as reported by 1945 all had automobiles and radios; 
the Bureau of Census, can be determined eight) had tractors, electricitv. and 
trom Table I In 1944 there were 398 — telephones; seven had running water; 
acres harvested and 180 acres pastured. and three had motor trucks, 


\lmost half (176.4 acres) of the hat 
vested area was in apple orchards and VITICULTURI 

vinevards, mostly the latter \creages Vineyards in the Ohio Valley neat 
used for winter wheat (61), corn (58), Cincinnati, for a time the leading vine 


alfalfa (34), oats (29), and soy beans vard area in the United States. were 


(24) made up most of the remaining largely abandoned by 1869.5.) Mean 
cropped land. The orchards are gen- while viticulture had started along Lake 
erally poorly cared for today Onee Erie. This soon became Ohio's principal 


there was a considerable production vineyard area, with the Sandusky and 
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TABLE Il 
} I I » Tr K 
] t 
Potraloud ty i” hited } Po RB 1ulo 
Ve ( produc feed product ‘ ss land 7 ith Wi ] 
nd 4 me f’ enge 

1921 1,034 
1922 11,010 14,460 
1923 10,130 105 ? #90 13,12 
1924 19,548 111 291 1,554 21,538 
1925 11,072 197 67 4 . 390 1,151 13,009 
1926 9 82% 133 1,180 11,141 
1927 1,573 182 1,198 %®OS4 
192% 11,236 190 $7 66 12,229 
1929 10,417 135 91 742 11,38 
1930 6,70 132 141 602 67 
1931 4,746 197 6 bz 41 150 616 
1932 1 446 j 1,961 
1933 729 729 
1934 419 li 1,054 
1935 KH] 159 KR 67 6 17% » 29 
1946 % 101 406 122 4% MX 440) 149 4 1,471 11,49 
1937 K 944 $82 Kf, $% $6 j $41 1,506 11,049 
1938 4.057 459 6 ) 43 14 90 414 64 10% 
1939 4.0% 160 i )# 1 14 171 136 64 6,423 
1940 1079 1H, 9 /) 9) 4G 167 110 764 6.419 
1941 $19 444 ) 32 ; 40 170 1,026 649 4,40 
1942 661 70 ¥ )% sO 0) 140 11 $99 477 
1943 ii 31 16 KKG $66 ; 

1944 1,059 L713 96 19 3% 10 i] 1,040 102 $ OO% 
1945 1,024 $94 66 16 42% ) $2 1,547 $77 4,946 

«( } f ( fof I { 
. ‘ 


island district gaining a reputation as acres of vineyard, 128 of which wer 


the nation’s leading center for the produc bearing. Expansion continued to be 
tion of fine wines and champagnes from — rapid By 1872 there were 650 acres in 
the American type grape In these bearing and the same amount in 1874 
development Kelleys Island had a_ It is probable that subsequent vineyard 
leading part. Here in 1842 were planted acreage on the island rarely if ever 
the first vines in the Sandusky district greatly exceeded this figure Distribu 
Here in 1851 was opened the first winer: tion of vineyards in 1874 3 hown in 
north of Cincinnati bigure 5 

Vineyard expansion on Kelleys Island During most year between 1860 

as slow at first, but in 1854 a number and 1875, and during certain Cail 1] 
of German emigrants arrived, and, pur a longer period, grapes were the most 
chasing five-acre tracts, began planting valuable single product of the island. In 
vrapes Land which originally cost the 1859 the crop was valued at $8,000, in 
Kelleyvs $1.50 per acre, sold for $50 to 1861 at $51,000, in 1862 at $150,000, in 
$100, and in a few years for as much a 1867 at $100,000, and in 1872, when the 
$500 to $1,000 per acre. By 1858 there yield) was but one-third normal, at 
ere 16 acres, and by 1860 sixty-two $78,000. In 1873, when the crop wa 
acre of bearing vinevard In the latter almost a failure and worth only $58,000 
year there were 230 acres of grape it was exceeded in value b tone for 


inder cultivation, 99 acres having been the first time subsequent to the rise o 
ear and 69 acre the yrape production The following year 


yreceainy cal In 1461 there were 367 however, the crop wa the best of an 
j b | 
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‘ 


QUARRY SH 


hic, 4 Land owned by the Kelley Island Lime and Transport Company 
cent of the land ies 
year since 1863 lts value, in spite of oon hand. Of these amounts, 


lower per pound prices, was $135,000, 
again exceeding that of stone 

\verave vields of three to four ton per 
acre were obtained in good crop years island's 
Prices were high; as much as 10 cents pet 
pound Phe rape were largel rrvcacle 


into wine on the island, but considerable 


amounts were also sold off the island, the crop 


both for wine makine and table use good in 
Over 100.000) gallon ol wine were L866 rot 


made in 1867 Ot thi 63,000 gallon 


were the product of the largest winery, flea beetle, bern 


the Kelle: Island Wine Company, adverse weather have 
established in 1865 In 1872. there were vineyard yields, the 
6 commercial wine makers on the and adjacent islands 


island Phese produced 126,000 gallons 
of wine, valued at 60 cents per gallon, imeluding 


and had an additional 140,000 gallon hore 


equenth 


IN 


Wihe cellars 


TRANSITION 


APPrOoNnirate 





per 


the Kelley 
Island Wine Company produced 60,000 
gallons and had 103,550 gallons on hand. 


\t its per 


the storage Caprre ity of the 


million gallons 
Vineyard 


1862 when rot first appeared, reducing 


vields Were 


1863, 1864, 


damave 


although rot and mildew, 


dependable 


than clsewhere 


even the 


excellent 


avain was bad 


until 


ith 
Sub 


moth, root worm, and 
reduced 
IKwelley 
more 
Ohio, 


rein deanel 
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Fic. 5. In 1874, when vineyard acreage on 
Kelleys Island was at, or near, its peak, approxi- 
mately a quarter of the land was devoted to 
grape culture. A comparison of the distribution 
and acreage of vines shown above, with that 
for 1947 as shown in Figure 3, reveals the location 
and extent of vineyard abandonment on Kelleys 
Island during intervening vears. 


Rainfall being about equally suited 
in all parts of the state, it is largely the 
effect of the lake on air temperature 
that the the lake 
region to most closely approach that 


causes climate of 
considered ideal for the American type 
grape. Only a corner of southwestern 
Ohio near Cincinnati enjoys an equally 
long growing season (190 or more frost- 
free days), and there danger of spring 
the 


frost damage is greater. Even in 


lake region there is frost damage at 


times, but this is least on Kellevs Island 


and neighboring islands. Here, damage 


by spring frosts seldom occurs, and 
autumn frosts are two to four weeks 
later than along the mainland shore. 


In addition, a comparative lack of fogs 
and dews in late summer, and the rather 
constant motion of the atmosphere in 


the lake 


days which would otherwise have stag- 


form of land and breezes on 
nant air conditions, lowers the incidence 
of mildew and rot. 


The early vinevards in northern Ohio 
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the 
Be- 


cause of its late ripening date and its 


were largely Catawba, considered 


best American type wine grape. 


susceptibility to fungus diseases, the 
Catawba is at its best in only a few 
One of the Sandusky 
and island district of Ohio, where it is 
On 
Kellevs Island, for example, 87 per cent 
1924 were 
The proportion is no less 
the lake 


shore, however, hardier, heavier yielding 


areas. these is 


still the principal variety grown. 


of the 538 acres of vines in 
Catawba. 
today. Farther east along 
varieties, especially the Concord, have 
long since largely replaced the Catawba. 

Although viticulture is still the lead- 
ing agricultural activity on Kelleys 
Island, the industry there received an 
almost fatal blow. during the Prohibi- 
tion years, 1920-1933. Passage of the 
18th Amendment stimulated viticulture 
the Sandusky 


it resulted in vineyard 


generally, but in and 


island district 


abandonment. There the Catawba had 


been largely sold to bonded wineries. 
Prohibition thus closed its most im- 
portant market. In the urban bulk 


markets, where demand expanded 
greatly because of rapid growth of home 
manufacture of wine, the Concord was 


Here the 


compete 


already strongly entrenched. 


Catawba seemed unable to 


Quality was not necessary for home 


manufacture of wine, and the hardier 
heavier vielding Concord was cheapet 
and easier than the Catawba to produce. 

Repeal ot little 
revival of viticulture on Kellevs Island. 


the 


Prohibition caused 


As reported by Bureau ot the 


the vines. there 


1930, to 


number of 
350.000 in 


Census, 
trom 
100,480 in 1940. 


reaching a record of $250 


decreased 
Recently ~ despite high 
grape prices 


per ton in 1947) as a result of increased 


demands for wine incident to. war- 


imposed restrictions on the manutacture 


of liquor and beer, only a few acres ot 


new vinevard have been established. 





KELLEYS ISLAND, OHIO 


The 1945 Census showed 122,600 vines 
of all ages. 
Although large mainland wine com- 


panies have acquired or planted and 


operate vineyards on a large scale on 


neighboring islands to assure a supply 


they have not done 
One, the Sweet 
National Dis- 
, did make 


an effort to encourage establishment of 


of quality grapes, 
this on Kellevs Island. 
Valley 


tilleries Company subsidiary 


Wine Company 


vinevards on the island by individuals, 
but found little interest. 

On Kellevs Island, as in the surround- 
ing area, another reason for vineyard 


abandonment has been the long-time 
competition of grapes and wines from 
California. As early as 1875 an account 
tells how wines made in California from 
grapes costing three-quarters of a cent 
per pound were, as a result of reduced 
and 


sold in the East for 50 cents per gallon. 


rail treight rates, being delivered 


Up to then wines trom Kelleys Island 
had dollar 


gallon. considerable 


sold tor as much as a 


Today, 


of California 


per 
amounts 


grapes are used by the 


the island 


wineries of Sandusky and 
district. 


Those 


acquired by the Kelley Island Lime and 


vinevards located on land 


Transport 


Company were naturally 
abandoned. In addition, as vields 
tended to decline in many Kellevs 


Island vinevards, because of old age of 





Fic 6 
inused helds over-run with 


vards like this 


a tangle 


\bandoned Vine and 


ol yrasses 


weeds, sumac, and other brush, are common 
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island vinevard 


-cared -for 


the vines, lack of fertilization, depletion 


the 


and erosion ol soils, and damage 


by pests and diseases, these vineyards 


were abandoned, especially during the 
Fig. 0 


Prohibition years At the same 


time, the older vinevardists died and 
the vounger generation wasn’t interested 
in grape growing. The high cost of 


establishing new vinevards, about $1,000 
per acre, and the realization that recent 


high prices are temporary are important 


deterrents to. the prospective inde- 
pendent orower. 

There are now only about 135 acres 
of vineyard on the island (compare 


Figs. 3 and 5 The single remaining 


winery has pressed but small amounts 


of wine in recent vears. Existing vine- 


vards are largely on clav soil which 
produces a sweeter grape, and are at 
present well cared tor (Fig. 7 The 


vields of about three tons per acre are 
lower than those reported in early vears. 
Recent spraying with D.D.T. for flea 
beetle, berry moth, and root worm has 
markedly improved condition and yield 


of the Mildew 


and rot are controlled by spraving with 


Viney ards, howev er 


coppel sulphate. 
Harvest labor is of local origin and is 


hourly wage otf 65 cents to 70 


iL 


paid an 


cents. During the height of the season, 


school is closed to permit the children 
to help. 


The grapes, placed in bushel 


baskets o1 barrels, are transported to 


wineries at Sandusky by the Neuman 
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The 


remaining wine cellar on Kelleys Island. 


Fic. 8. Monarch Wine Co., the only 
One 
of the oldest wineries in Ohio, it was built in 
1858. Like many of the older buildings on the 


island, it is constructed of native limestone. 


Boat Line. 


chased by one or more agents from the 


The crop is usually pur- 
mainland at harvest time. 

Muscatel, Port, Sherry, Claret, and 
Catawba wines, but no sparkling wines 
the 
(Fig. 8). 


or grape juice, are made by one 


One 


reason for its small output of wine in 


remaining wine cellar 
recent vears has been the demand for 
the grapes at high prices for the manu- 
facture of valuable 


more champagne 


\lso, lake 


freight costs on shipping empty bottles 


by the Sandusky wineries. 


to, and filled bottles from, the island 
are said to make competition with 
mainland wineries difficult. Most of 


the 
wine cellar to summer visitors and local 


the wine now made is retailed at 
residents, or is shipped in case lots direct 
to the consumer. 

Grapes will no doubt be produced on 
Kelleys Island for years to come, but 
little that the 


industry will ever regain its former size, 


there seems prospect 


or even increase much over the present. 


THE QUARRYING INDUSTRY 


Lakes stone trade started 
John A. 


and 


The Great 
on Kelleys Island. Clemons 
built a 


Upon 


opened the first quarry 
dock on the north shore in 1833. 
arrival the Kelleys at once engaged in 


the business. In 1834, stone valued at 


(GEOGRAPHY 


800 dollars was shipped on the ‘Ben 
Franklin,’’ a 106-ton built for 
hauling stone and cedar from the island. 
Stone 


vessel 


was provided for building in 


Detroit and Cleveland, and for monu- 
the 


This north quarry was little 


ments marking Ohio-Indiana 
boundary. 
used after 1835, however, until activity 
was resumed in 1872. 

Meanwhile, quarries were 
clsewhere. In 1842 started 
on West Bay, and 1854 


1860 several good-sized operations, with 


opened 
one was 
between and 
accompanying docks, began along the 
south shore. Lime kilns, built in 1855, 
worked in connection with at least one 
of these. Ownership of all but one of 
the commercial quarries and stone docks 
on the south side of the island was con- 
1865. After 1869 this 


business operated for many vears as 


solidated in 


the N. Kelley and Company. 

About this time shipment of flux stone 
the first large user being the 
Cleveland Rolling Mill Company. Stone 


had previously 


began, 


been largely used for 
building purposes, pier and breakwater 
construction, and to an increasing extent 


Nearly all 


used on the lake shore east of Sandusky, 


in lime manufacture. lime 
and sent from there to the interior, was 
from stone produced on Kelleys Island 


Marblehead. But 


marketed in 


or nearby Kelleys 


Island stone was Great 


Lakes ports from Dunkirk to Chicago 





Fic. 9. 
quarry plant ruins. 


Part of the old north quarry with 
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Duluth. In 
60.852 


and 1867, the 


valued al 
1873 ship- 
115,500 
$68,000. It is of 


stone to 
amount of 
$41,300, was shipped. By 
had 


valued at 


tons, 


ments increased to tons. 


interest 
that Kellevs Island stone was used it 
construction of the Soo Canal in 1874. 
and again in 1876 when some 150 men 
were employed about a year getting out 
block stone for one of the locks. 

In 1866, G. W. Calkins and Company 
opened a quarry on West Bay, shipping 
stone to lime kilns owned in Cleveland. 
The same company acquired land: built 
a dock, lime kilns, an ice house, a cooper 
shop, tenements, and a large boarding 
house for laborers; and renewed quarry 
operations on the north side in 1872. 
These activities, plus the need for work- 


build the Wine 


Company consid- 


ers to 


Kelley Island 


cellars, resulted in 


erable growth of population between 
1865 and 1875. The latter date marks 
the beginning of dominance of the 


island’s economy by the stone business. 
Subsequently for some vears two com- 


panies largely controlled the industry 


the N. Kelley and ( ompany on the 
south side and G. W. Calkins and 
Company on the north side 

The Kelley Island Lime and Trans- 


port Company incorporated in 1886 and 
began operations on the north side of 
the island. 
In 1887 


Eight draw kilns were built. 


these 75.000 


produced 

The N., 
Company properties were acquired in 
1891; 


over 


barrels of lime. 


Kelley and 


and subsequent purchases en- 


larged holdings to about 1,000 


by 1913. 


acres 


Business grew rapidly. 


total capacity ol 
1,600 barrels operated on North Bav. 
Immigrant South 


Central Europe were brought in. 


Sixteen lime 


kilns with a 


daily 


laborers from and 


These 
lived apart from islanders in company 
communities savoring of the Old World. 


Five hundred men and 50 horses were 
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employed. It was during this time that 


the island population reached its peak. 

The lime kilns were closed in 1909, 
however, it being more economical to 
burn the stone near the markets, as in 
company kilns at Duluth, or nearer the 
source of tuel on the mainland. Because 
of this, and because of increased mech- 
anization of quarry the 
number of workers and the island popu- 
lation started to decline. In 1912 about 


4100 men were employed, and 546,922 


operat ions, 


tons of stone were shipped in 459 boat 


loads. Three quarries were operated 


on the north, south, and west sides of 


the island. Of these the north quarry 


was the largest, covering about 50 acres. 

Large-scale mechanized quarrying was 
flavored by the lakeside location of an 
extensive amount of thin bedded, much 


jointed, level Iving, high-calcium lime- 


stone under scant overburden. Calcium 


carbonate content of the upper 20 feet 
of stone quarried varied from 85 to 98 


per cent, being greatest in the higher 


beds. Thin near the surlace, these 


beds became more massive toward the 
bottom, especially in the lower five or 


six feet. Below was nine to ten feet of 


massive rock with about 20 per cent 


of magnesia. Known as ‘‘ bottom rock,.”’ 


this was underlain with 


strata which 


continued 


massive with 


considerable 
magnesia down to the Monroe limestone. 

In earlier days when building and 
dimension stone were in demand, the 
upper 15 feet of high calcium cap rock 
was removed, and in some cases wasted. 
to get at the 


more massive 


strata 


below. Likewise, the early lime burners 
preterred “bottom rock.’ It Was easier 


to handle by methods then available, 


and made a desirable general use lime 


ol a moderately hot, quick slaking 
character. Later, however, with the 
great growth in’ markets for high- 


calcium crushed stone, it was the upper 
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20 feet of strata that was in demand 
and was quarried (Fig. 9 

In ensuing years the north quarry 
was mined out and abandoned, and the 
west and south quarries were enlarged 
until they merged. Shipments from 
the south dock eventually also ceased, 
although the crushing and screening 
plant remained near by. Subsequently, 
crushed stone alone was shipped, moving 
from a modern pocket dock on West Bas 
(Fig. 10 


largely for use as flux in Buffalo, Cleve 


This stone was destined 


land, and Garv, and for lime burning 
at Duluth. 

Late in 1930 quarrving was extended 
east of Division Street, into an area 
said to be large enough for 25 to 50 vears 
of operation. But, early in 1941, the 
owners announced that this histori 


would be closed indefinitely. 


quar;rr'\ 
Shipments of stone from 1921 to 1941 


are shown in Table III 





kic. 10 Ruins of the pocket type loading 
dock on We ba the last of the dock ed b 
the quarry ind 

Closing of the quarr' removed the 


source of livelihood of half the families 
on the island During the latter vears 
Ol operation 125 to 150 workers had 
Toda the Poles 


Hungarians and others who 


been employed 
Italians 
worked in the quarries are mostly gone. 
Their vacated houses are rented to the 


summer Visitol Or have heen tor 


(sEOGRAPHY 


down. Valuation of property for tax 


purposes has decreased by one-half, 


leaving the island hard pressed for 


funds and making necessary higher 
taxes for the people who remain. 
Reasons given for abandoning the 
quarry were a lack of docking facilities 
and the ability to supply demand trom 


Marbk 


production had been 


the company's properties at 
head. There 
increased by modern improvements. 
Since the Kelleyvs Island quarry was 
one of the first large mechanized quarries 
on the Great Lakes, its equipment had 
become old and inefficient in comparison 
to that ol later established operations 
Costs were also raised by the necessit: 
of hauling stone from the east quarry to 
south shore and 
thence to the dock on West Bay Cor 


sidering the cheapness with which stone 


the crusher near the 


can be marketed trom large modern 


quarries elsewhere on the Great Lakes, 
along with the large cost of establishing 
a new operation, there seems to be littl 
prospect of early renewal of quarrying 


on Wellevs Island.‘ 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


Lake Erie supports the most impor 
tant of the Great Lakes fisheries and 
the largest fresh water catch on earth 
kspeciall productive is the westert 
end of the lake, which since 1885 1s said 
to have produced an average catch of 
about 25,000,000 pounds annually. With 
its numerous islands, large bays, and 
extensive areas of shoal water providing 
excellent feeding and spawning grounds 
for the fish and bases Of operation tot 
the fishermen, this shallower western 
end normally supphes over halt ot the 
total catch on Lake Erie 

Landings of fish at ports in the fou 
Ohio counties (Erie, Sandusky, Ottawa 
and Lucas) bordering this area amounted 
to 16,261,142 during 1946 


Landings of fish at Kellevs Island 


pound 
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TABLE Ill 
Ket S ISLAND TRAD 
Su I s, OuTRE » PASSENGERS, A Vessets Cat + 
Grap Wt» f Fish-l Lime Vise 1 ulost af (ONS! Cuithound | Vessel Vessel 
hé lor lo To Tor ‘OP Tor Tor exciudt ‘ : 3 alii registered 
Tor fonnage 
1921 2.676" 17,000 19.676 387 56,805 
192 S43! $37,360 1,526 439, ) 433 $22,392 
1923 150 61 576,980 1.455 578,646 063 483.413 
1924 453 14 359 588 2,770 249 463,074 $75 254.333 
1925 518.870 1,215 376 520.461 7,921 784 418.962 
192¢ 100% 216.487 6G 494 243.071 9 872 440 217,667 
1927 Oa 486,171 $35 $86,585 8,745 718 $33,201 
1928 6 280,345 $71 SO j 10,414 500 227,025 
1929 44° $33,525 242 443,811 4.3034 186 $18,962 
1930 % 7a 58 365,266 172 465, 584 4,261 582 283,319 
1931 6 l 103 175,368 61 100 175.955 4.1716 796 215,328 
1932 | 96,820 1,200 98 O28 4,834 672 130,400 
1933 25 108 285.108 478 231,278 
1934 0 79,814 79 B34 §2 174,534 
1935 10 6 79 $50,237 450.2534 ol 20.414 
1936 Lf) s4 376,943 440 $76,949 15,964 SO8 410,673 
1937 ; 4 /18 465,145 322 276 465,783 11,995 2,399 760,019 
1938 x 10 196 04,139 153 124 104,387 12,396 694 202,613 
1939 OS ; as 1ol¢ 134,851 181 146 135,455 14,498 841 128,792 
1940 KR | 690 656 121,223 189 769 122.976 12,239 1,082 108,241 
1941 11 1s is i29 9 O12 1,178 1.056 11.866 12.972 1,306 27,035 
1942 108 1 6 905 $63 780 $22 13,113 1,087 18,596 
1943 i4 612 $97 93 875 1,654 9,299 1,012 10,531 
1944 121 4 46O0 820 120 1,034 » 158 13,280 647 6,899 
1945 io 445 4170 4 1,573 » O76 10,093 1,084 13,500 
( pile in l Re f the ¢ fofl tne S. Arn 
( t i \ pa K pussenge 
> Fru ' Numbe fa rat i 
Pea ‘ «kx 
ty ' 
totaled 1,620,692 pounds, placing the tall During the summer they serve 
island fourth in) importance among = as charter boats taking groups to the 


fishing ports in the counties named and 


high amony the ports on Lake Erie. 
Port ( linton 3.595 O40 pounds San 
dusky (2,185,217 pounds) and Vermilion 


1,802,035 pounds) were the three neigh 


boring with larger landings 


\mong Island is 


the most Important fishing base 


ports 


the islands, Welleys 


Pwelve trap-net boats and tive gill net 
fish All vill-net 


boats and tour trap-net boats are owned 


boats from the tsland 


by islanders Phe crews of the remain 
ing enht trap-net boats are islanders, but 


the Brothers 


Company on the mainland at Sandusky 


boats are owned by Lay 


Prap-net boats are operated lor as 
much of the yvear as weather permits, 
normal] being laid up trom about 
mid-December until mid-March Phe 


gill-net boats are fished only spring and 


reets for a day or night of sports fishing. 
Phe trap-net boats carry crews of three; 


the gill-net boats crews ot two ofr 


three Consequently, during = spring 


and tall when all boats are being fished, 


about 45 men are emploved 


All exc ept 


two trap-netters and two gill-netters 
are family heads Thus, almost half 
ot the present 250 to 300 vear-around 


residents are primarily dependent upon 


commercial fishing tor their livelihood 
The fishermen, other than the inde 
pendent boat owners, work tor wages 


The 


per week (6 days, 6 a.m. to 4 p.m 


trap-net fishermen work 60 hours 


when 


fishing, and 40 hours per week repairing 


twine, equipment, boats, and docks, 
during the winter lay-up. Pay ts eleven 
dollars daily, except tor the ‘boat 
runner He is in charge of the boat 
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and earns slightly more. Two weeks 
paid vacation, an annual bonus, pay 
for pickerel and whitefish spawn re- 
covered and sold to fish hatcheries, and 
free fish for home use add to the fisher- 
man’s income. 

Total income to Kelleys Island from 
commercial fishing is hard to estimate 
since not all fishermen are wage earners. 
The independent boat owner may make 
or lose thousands of dollars in a vear. 
One, for example, is said to have recently 
cleared $60,000 during a spring fishing. 
But, another year, low prices and a poor 
catch may result in a deficit. Again, 
thousands of dollars worth of nets may 
be lost in a single ‘“‘blow.”’ Trap nets 
cost $1,100 each, and an independent 


‘*North- 


are the most feared storms. 


operator will own 30 to 35. 
easters”’ 

If, however, the income of each of the 
45 fishermen is estimated at the wages 
presently paid hired crew men (some 
$3,000 or more per year), annual income 
to islanders from commercial fishing is 
$135,000. The value of 
the 1,620,692 pounds of fish taken in 
1946 was considerably more than this 


figure. 


not less than 


It is probable that because of 
high fish prices, a result of the high 
price and shortage of meat, the dollar 
income the 
fishing industry has never been higher 


to Kellevs Island from 


than during the last few years. 
The 
caught, 


size of the catch, the species 


and the areas fished, vary 


seasonally. Spring is the most produc- 
This the 


heaviest catch of vellow 


tive season. ol 


is period 
pit kerel, the 
to 
Nets 
This is the season also 


North Bay 


A favorite ground 


leading fishing ground being close 
the northwest shore of the island. 
are lifted daily. 
for netting catfish in and 
waters to the north. 
for the gill-netters, both spring and fall, 
is on American Eagle Shoal and South 
Shoal, west of Carpenter Point. 


In the summer the catch is poorest. 
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The fish avoid the warm, shallow, in- 
shore and shoal waters at this season, so 
Nets are 


set as far as thirty miles east along the 


fishing is over a wide area. 


International Boundary and are lifted 
only every two or three days. The most 
important species caught are perch and 
blue pike. 

During the fall months fishing im- 
proves, and the gill-netters again become 
active. Whitefish are the sought-after 
species. There are tworuns of whitefish. 
The early one extends from about the 
end of October to the middle of Novem- 
ber, the fish being taken on Gull Island 


Shoal to the north and along the south- 


east shore of Kelleys Island. The late 
run extends from mid-November to 
mid-December, with the best fishing 
along the east shore of Kelleyvs Island 
and on Kelleys Island Shoal to the 
northeast. Nets are fished from top 


to bottom in water of less than 25 feet 
depth to prevent the whitefish swimming 
over or under and escaping. 

Lay Brothers Company boats operate 
docks, one on the 
south adjacent to” Inscription 
Rock (Fig. 11) and the other the old 


quarry dock on North Bay. 


from two company 


shore 


Several of 
the independent operators also use the 
latter dock, and one uses the old south 
quarry dock. The gill-net boats operate 
from private docks. The fishing docks, 


the boats, the several twine (net 


storage houses, the tarred twine drying 


on mowed fields, or on the nearly bare 
floor of old north quarry —all are dis- 
tinctive and fascinating items in the 
Kelleys Island landscape. 

The nets are fished not more than 
three or four weeks at a stretch. Be- 
coming foul they must be returned to 
land where they are washed, repaired, 
and tarred (every other time), betore 


Setting of twelve nets is 
This 


same crew will lift and remove fish from 


being reset. 


a big day’s work for a boat crew. 
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an average of twenty nets per day. 


Despite mechanization, the work of the 
fisherman is hard and rather dangerous. 
The majority of the have 


men spent 


most of their working lives fishing, how- 


hic. 11. Lay Brothers Company dock on 
South Ba The shore of Marblehead Peninsula 
is visible in the distance. 


ever, and 
lite on the 
Lay 


by Welleys 


apparently have a liking for 
water. 
srothers market 


Island 


those taken by one gill-net operator who 


all fish caught 
fishermen, except 
sells through the Booth Fisheries Com- 


pany. leing and handling costs that 


are charged to independent operators 
approximate 25 per cent of the sale 
the fish. These 


purchase gasoline, nets, and other sup- 


value ol Operators 


plies through Lay Brothers Company 


at cost. 

As the fish are taken from the nets 
they are sorted into wooden boxes in 
the bottom of the boat and are iced. 
Landed daily at Kellevs Island, the 
catch is concentrated, re-iced, and 


transported to the mainland at Sandusky 
ina Lay Brothers Company boat. Krom 
Sandusky the fish 
scattered points in refrigerator trucks 
New York 
Chicago are the leading destinations. 

The 


shares in the problems facing the Lake 


move to W idely 


and railroad” cars. and 


Kellevs Island fishery naturally 


Erie fisheries as a whole, namely: (1) the 
lack of uniformity of laws governing 
the fishermen of Canada and_= the 


different lake front states, leading to 
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ineffectiveness of attempted conserva- 
tion practices, (2) fluctuations in the 
total annual take and the annual take 
of each kind of fish. and (3) the declining 
abundance of fish, especially the more 
desirable kinds. Today, cisco, northern 
pike, sturgeon, and lake trout, all once 


abundant, are taken in 


insignificant 
numbers. The catch of other desirable 
kinds, such as the whitefish, is greatly 
reduced. Once many species were not 
marketable, but today there is hardly 
one that does not have at least a limited 
market for table use. 

The significance of the Kellevs Island 
fishery is the result of the island being 
closer to important fishing grounds than 
are the mainland ports. If the boats 
were based at Sandusky, rather than 
on the island, an hour and a half to two 
hours more per day per boat would be 


consumed in and 


returning 
Thus, 


reaching 
from the fishing grounds. Lay 
Brothers Company finds it economical 


to maintain fishermen on the island, for 


only one boat is needed to transport 
supplies and fish between the island 
and Sandusky. All factors considered, 
however, there seems little likelihood 


the size and 


importance of the Kelleyvs Island fishing 


of any great increase in 


industry. 


THe Resort INDUSTRY 
Because of accessibility, restful atmos- 
phere, and excellent bass fishing along 


Island 


developed a reputation as a 


its rocky shores, Kellevs early 
vacation 
but never one as great as that of 


With 


industry, 


area, 
neighboring South Bass Island. 


the growth of the quarry 


however, interest in the resort business 


waned. At the same time, improved 


transportation made it possible for the 


resorter to reach more distant, or 


previously inaccessible, vacation areas. 


At present there is a strong revival 


of interest in the summer guest. There 
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is some whether the 


development to be encouraged should 


argument as to 


be one catering to owners of summer 
homes or one providing facilities for 
families interested in a quiet vacation 
of only a few days to a week or two in 
length. Either group, if attracted to 
the island, will spend money, demand 


the 


income, and thus 


the 


labor, raise tax 


improve the well being of vear- 
around resident. 


The 


centers, yet insularity gives the visitor 


island is close to population 
a desirable teeling of detachment from 
the world at large. The ferry trip to 
and from the island is for most people 
of the vacation 
May 30 to 


Day, Neuman Boat Line ferries make 


an enjoyable part 


experience. From Labor 
three round trips daily from Sandusky, 
with an additional trip on Friday and 
Sunday. One daily crossing is extended 
to South Bass Island and return. Thus, 
it is easy for the Kelleys Island vaca- 
tionist to visit Put-In-Bay and spend a 
couple of pleasant hours ashore seeing 
the limestone caverns and Perry's 
Monument. 

The waters surrounding Kelleys Island 
are famous fishing grounds. Rowboats 
and motors can be rented for fishing close 
to shore, and launches can be chartered 
for deep water fishing and day or night 
One the 


fifteen 


reef fishing. such 
‘Rene-Dene,”’ 


persons still-fishing or eight trolling, can 


launch, 
accommodating 


be chartered for 44 dollars for ten hours, 


or 25 dollars for five hours. Fishing 


parties may be 
they 


privately made up or 


may be organized on a_ prorated 
cost basis by the boat owner. 

For those who like swimming in front 
of their door, the lack of sand beach 
bordering the island is a disadvantage. 
600-foot the 


excellent beach on North Bav is village 


Fortunately a strip of 


property and is open to the public for 
bathing (Fig. 12 
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The 


vards, and the commercial fishing indus- 


abandoned quarries, the vine- 
try are of more than passing interest 
to most vacationists, while the glacial 
Rock, Table 


Rock are well-known attractions. Mov- 


ing pictures are shown twice weekly 


groves, Inscription and 


Evening drives along the shore and to 


Long Point; picnics; meals 


the 


eaten out 


at one olf several excellent eating 


places; meeting the ferry; picking up 
the mail; getting acquainted with the 
native; a the old 


watching the shifting moods of sky and 


Visit to wine cellar: 


water, the constantly changing views 
of distant shores, and ore boats passing; 
or the luxury of just resting these are 
other experiences enjoved by the summet 
guest. 

The distribution and use of buildings 
on Kellevs Island in 1947 is shown in 
120 


used as summer homes, or 


Kigure 4. Some structures were 
were rented 
to vacationists at rates of 25 dollars pet 
week and up. Except for 14 cabins in 
two lake front cabin camps, a numbet 
of other cabins, usually beside or behind 
the home of a vear-around resident, and 
scattered cottages, most ol the buildings 
now used by resorters were once homes 
of quarry workers, farmers, or villagers. 
are in the interior 


Consequently, many 


of the island. The location and char 


acter of these accommodations, along 


with the large amount of lake trontage 
built the 


recency of renewed interest in the resort 


not vet on, is indicative ot 


business. 
The village of Kellevs Island includes 
The 


Iving 


the entire island within its limits. 


more closely built-up portion, 


along South Bay on the sheltered side 
of the island facing the mainland and 
extending north along Division Street 
toward the old north quarry dock, con 
tains many of the structures now used 
visitors. 


the 


to house summer Especially 


attractive are some of old homes 
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along the tree-lined drive bordering 
South Bay. 


islanders alike focus on the intersection 


Activities of resorters and 


of this drive with the south end of 
Division Street. Here is the business 
center, the town hall, the post office, and 
the ferry dock. 

Utilities and public services present 
on the island are fairly satisfactory 
because these were developed betore 
decline of the island’s economy. Sup- 
port of these facilities could probably 
not continue very long if dependent 
only upon the present small year- 
around population. An important rea- 
son for expanding the resort business 
is to spread the fixed costs of utilities 
and services over a greater number of 
people. At the same time, availability 
of these facilities favors growth of the 
vacation trade. 

A locally-owned power plant. sells 
electricity for five dollars per month 
for 40 kilowatts on a vear-around basis, 
or six dollars per month to summer 
users. Summer service is for not less 
than five months, charges pavable in 
advance. Customers during the winter 
of 1946 47 numbered 83, with 25 more 
during the next summer. The greatest 
number of vear-around customers ever 
served was 120, when the quarry was 
still operating. Power is developed by 
an oil fueled, 60 kw., 90 h.p. engine 
located in the former south quarry plant. 

The water svstem, built as a Works 
Project Administration project, is village 
owned. The quarterly rate is five dollars 
per thousand cubic feet of water. There 
are about 50 year-around and 40 sum- 
mer customers. Others, not located on 
the water mains, which serve only the 
closely built-up areas, purchase village 
water hauled in a tank truck. The 
charge is $1.25 for six barrels. Water is 
taken from the lake and purified in a 
plant on the shore just east of the ferry 


dock. The stand tower, located a block 


north on Division Street, is the island’s 
tallest structure and the most prominent 
item on the skyline when viewed from 
a distance. 

A publicly installed sewer runs south 
along Division Street from near the 
quarry crossing, emptying into the lake 
on the east side of the ferry dock. 
Private sewers run to the lake from 
many of the houses along South Bay. 

kormerly there were four churches, 
but one burned and another has been 
A Catholic 
Church and a nondenominational Com- 


inactive for many years. 


munity Church hold services today. 
Catholics are in a slight majority among 
islanders. 

One of the most difficult problems is 
keeping a resident physician. Once two 
doctors practiced here. Not only was 
the supporting population formerly 


larger, but as long as the quarry com- 
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Fic. 12. The publically owned sand beach 
on the west side of North Bay is much used by 
resorters. 


pany operated it paid any subsidy 
necessary. Recently taxes were raised 
to 22 mills, there being an increase 
of 5 mills for school purposes and 5 mills 
for general expenses, including a subsidy 
fora doctor. This subsidy now amounts 
to $250 per month and a home rent 
free. In addition, the doctor has some 
income from the county for acting as 
health officer, and charges patients for 


his services. Yet the island has had a 








resident physician only part of the time 
in recent vears. 


Communication with the mainland 


is available by cable and by radio. Mail 
arrives and leaves twice a day in sum- 
mer and once a day in winter. Mail 


transportation is by air. 


and 


Passengers 


freight are also carried by air, 
especially during the winter freeze-up. 
Delivery of mail and freight over the 
winter ice by iron-clad, flat-bottomed 
rowboats, equipped with sled runners, 
is a thing of the past. 


winters, 


During severe 
when a solid ice bridge is 
formed, autos are often driven between 
the Marblehead, however. 
The lies somewhat to the 
west of that followed by the submarine 


cable. 


island and 


route used 
It is marked by sticking red 
cedar trees at intervals in the ice. 

No exact count of those vacationing 
on Kelleys Island is available, but the 
reported 9000 or more outbound pas- 
sengers annually is an indication of the 
number touching the island (Table III). 
The that the 
population increases to about 1000 dur- 
ing the height of the vacation season in 


town clerk estimates 


August. In addition to the usual 
resorters coming to the island, a number 
of boys and girls attend the one Protes- 
tant and two Catholic sponsored camps. 
Both young and old use the 4-H Club 
camp. Occasional excursions and out- 
ings, provided by commercial companies 
for their employees, bring added num- 
bers. Pheasant hunting and ice fishing 
attract others after the regular resort 
season is over. 

The large percentage of idle land, 
along with the more limited areas of 
hay and grain, provide Kelleys Island 
excellent habitat 


with conditions for 


the pheasant. With the primary objec- 
tive of wisely utilizing and perpetuating 
this resource, the Kelleys Island Sports- 


man’s Club, a non-profit organization, 
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was established in 1939. Inaugurated 
at the end of a five-year period during 
which hunting was prohibited and the 
island restocked by the state, the club 
has been eminently successful. 

The club leases all land possible, this 
acreage being posted and hunting there- 
on regulated. During the 1946 season 
almost 2,400 acres (85 per cent of the 
total 
Rent 


taken in. 


island area) were under lease. 


paid has depended on money 
In 1940 per acre payments 
and 21 
1946 


high ot 


were 37 cents for cultivated, 


cents for uncultivated land. In 


per acre payments reached a 


two dollars for cultivated, and $1.50 


for uncultivated land. Breeding stock 
is released to continue the supply ol 
game; 58 cocks and 25 hens costing 
$3.00 each were freed in 1947. 

The club has some 55 local members 
who pay two dollars each per year to 
hunt. Hunters from off the island are 
limited to 300° in 
charged ten dollars each for the season. 


The 


extends 


number, and = are 


bringing in of these 


the 


outsiders 


resort season. There is 
scarcely an islander who does not benefit 
from the 


money they spend for food, 


liquor, lodging, and the privilege ot 
Socially, Ball, 
held the night of the first day of hunting, 


hunting. 


the Hunter's 


is one of 


the ranking events of the 


vear. Landowners favor the sporting 


club arrangement because it not only 


provides an income from the land, but 


materially reduces the damage and 


trespass common when hunters are 


unregulated. Hunters in turn are happy 
with bag limit shoots. Most important, 
the resource is being perpetuated. 
Winter ice fishing also attracts guests 
from the outside 


and money 


during 
vears when ice conditions are satistfac- 
tory, and is actively engaged in by the 


islanders themselves for sport or protit. 


| 
| 
} 
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Nearly every family owns a fishing 


shanty. But ice fishing here is not so 
important as around nearby South Bass 
Island. 

The arrangement of the mainland 
peninsulas and the islands and shoals 
of the Erie Archipelago in two parallel 
north-south — belts has an important 
bearing on ice formation. These fea- 
tures provide anchors to the east and 
west of the ice forming over intervening 
waters. The favorite ice fishing area 
lor Kelleys Islanders is over the deep 
water between North Bay and Gull 
Island Shoal. The land anchors im- 
mediately important to this area are 
Gull Island Shoal. iNelleys Island Shoal, 
and Long Point. These features buttress 
the ice on the east, the normal direction 
of drift. Superior ice conditions obtain 
when a final long hard freeze follows 
the piling up on these eastern anchors 
of drift ice from previous shorter lreezes. 
Not only westerly gales but on occasion 
‘southeasters'’ may break loose the 
ice field and start its eastward drift. 
Lay of land and water is such that by 
moving from the long open stretch to 
the southeast. through ‘South Pas- 
sage’’ (between Kelleys Island and the 
mainland), a southeast storm may bring 
sufficient pressure to bear via the west 
side of the island to break loose the ice 
to the north. 

During open winters ice fishing lan- 
guishes, or is nonexistent, but vears 
with favorable conditions often find 
50 to 75 fishing houses on the ice north 
of Kelleys Island. Exceptionally good 
fishing was experienced in 1942 and in 
1945. In 1942 the ice reached a thick- 
ness of almost three feet, but a more 
common average is about one foot. 
Fishing usually does not start before 
mid-January. Pickerel and perch are 
the fish most commonly taken, with the 


catch of perch becoming more important 


if fishing extends into March. Fish not 
needed for home use, or not purchased 
by sportsmen who have had poor luck, 
are sold to an islander who represents 
Lay Brothers Company. Prices paid 
Over the last decade have varied be- 
tween 16 cents and 24 cents a pound; 
the latter price was paid in 1945, A 
fortunate fisherman may make as much 
as fifteen dollars in a day or total several 
Winter 


being a season of restricted employment 


hundred dollars in a season. 


otherwise, ice fishing provides a sig- 
nificant spare time vocation for many 
islanders. 

The typical ice house is a wooden 
framed structure. covered with canvas, 
well painted, and measuring some four 
to five feet on the sides, and five or 
more feet in height. Attached under- 
neath are runners to facilitate movement 
Over the ice. 

A satisfactory fishing site selected, the 
ice house may be frozen in by throwing 
slush ice around its base. It may be 
further supported against blowing over 
by guy wires or ropes on the outside, or 
at night by putting a board. with rope 
attached, er SSWise under the ice border- 
ing the fishing hole, drawing the rope 
taut and tying its free end to the inside 
of the house top. 

Inside the house, a seat occupies one 
side, a corner stove and a rectangular 
hole in the floor the other. Three or 
four baited, stout, and heavily-sinkered 
fishing lines are used. often being 
attached to the roof by screen door 
springs. At water level. a match stick 
is attached to each line. Around this 
a ball of ice forms. providing a bobber. 
Action is fast and interesting when fish 
strike several of the lines at once. 

Fog cutting off view of the shores 
Or an unexpected break-up of the ice 
are dangers, but the confirmed ice 


fisherman, ensconced in his ice house 
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with a warm fire, hot coffee, radio, and fishing is the ‘“‘King of Sports,”’ espe- 


perhaps a bottle of wine, swears ice cially if the fish are striking. 
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THE ISLE OF MULL, SCOTLAND: A GEOGRAPHICAL 
RECONNAISSANCE 


Malcolm J. Proudfoot 


Dr. Proudfoot, formerly of the Bureau of the Census and now Associate 


Professor of Geography at Northwestern University, is especially inter- 


ested in population problems. 


Ilis field work on the Isle of Mull, an 


area of consistent population decline, was carried on during July and 


August, 1947. 


ULL is an 


tainous 


eroded = moun- 


island, separated 


from the western highlands 
of Scotland by the narrow Sound ot 
Mull and the somewhat wider Firth 


Figs. 1 
tion rock of Mull, predominantly basalt 


ot Lorne and 2 The founda 


with characteristic dike structure, has 
been heavily gouged and pitted, and 
its peaks rounded by the action of 
Pleistocene ice (Fig. 3). The soils of 


Mull, derived from the easily weathered 


basalt, are relatively fertile and well 


drained when compared to the siliceous 
granites and gneisses prevalent through- 


out the Scottish highlands and islands 


These soils, and the extreme maritime 
climate of Mull, support rank sheep 
and deer pasture on all but the rocky 


Arable land, 
oat, turnip, and potato crops, is 
the 


low-lying parts of the island 


mountain crests. devoted 
to hay, 
restricted 
ig. 4 

reduced the 
population of Mull from 10,538 in 1831 


contined to relatively 


Progressive migration 


to 2,903 in 1931 (Table I The move 
TABLE I 

I I 1 F THe Ist F Muu 
1801 & 5349 1851 & 469 1901 434344 
1811 ) 384 1861 6.844 911 4209 
1821 10,612 1871 5,947 1921 4 489 
1841 10.548 1881 § 229 1941 904 
1841 10.064 1891 4.691 

rded each decent il ensu obtained tro 


© Registrar Gene Office, Register House, Edinburg! 


the 


There have 


ment of population away trom 


island is still continuing. 
been a number of causes for this, causes 


which have been similarly operative 


the western highlands and 
Scotland. 


with crofters paving landlords 


throughout 


other islands ot Subsistence 
farming, 
small rents for small holdings, progres- 
sively gave way during the nineteenth 
century, with its rising wool prices, to 


hill 


The widespread eviction of 


more profitable large-scale sheep 
farming. 
crofters which then took pla e coincided 


with expanding opportunity tor em- 
ployment in the industries of Glasgow, 


Midlands, 


with the lure of cheap agricultural land 


the and London, and also 


in the Americas. These and. similar 


reasons resulted in a steady migration 


from Mull The Crofter’s Holdings 
Act of 1886 was a belated effort to stem 
the tide of depopulation throughout the 


rhis 


Act, involving the registration of crofts, 


highlands and islands of Scotland. 
and the fixing of croft rents by 
had little 


the population exodus from Mull. 


court 


action, apparently effect on 


The 


mainland, with its richer and more 


lite, 


opportunities, exercised, and 


varied and its greatel economic 
still ex 
ercises, the principal lure. 


Mull 


sparse population of only seven persons 


‘Today, supports a_ relatively 


per square mile, where one hundred 


vears ago the population density was 
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BUNESSAN, 
{ ie 
ROSS 4 
~ y 


. 


OF 


Fic. 1. Place name map By 


four times as great. The depopulated 
character of Mull is shown by 
the 


of only one sheep for every five 


av ariety 


of correlative conditions: presence 


and one head of cattle for every 72 


although over 90 per cent ol the area is 


pasture capable of supporting three to 


four times these densities; a predom- 
inance of large tenant and manager- 
operated land holdings ranging from 


1,000 to 10,000 acres in size, on which 


the crofter element is extremely small; 


the many abandoned and dilapidated 
croft dwellings and outbuildings 
throughout the island (Fig. 5 old 


broken stone walls enclosing the arable 


land of former crofts; a number of grist 
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mills in a rusted state of disrepair; the 


steady encroachment. of 


hill 


shrub-sized heather in need of burning. 


brac ken 
the 


Over 


the pasture; and presence ol 
Mull has daily, year-around steamer 
service carrying mail, passengers, and 
freight the 
Oban Scottish 
its three principal ports of Craignure, 
Salen, and 
6). This 


delayed in 


between near-by 


the 


port ol 


on mainland, and 


Tobermory (Figs. 1) and 


service is. only 


the 


Oct asionally 
wintertime by heavy 
fogs, and on those rare occasions when 
gales sweep lengthwise along the Sound 
of Mull or the Firth of Lorne. <A 


other vessels make summer trips with 
the 


few 


tourists to Tobermory, principal 


THE ISLE OF MULL, SCOTLAND: 
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biG elevations map of the Isle of Mull 
By courtesy of the Land Utilization Surve' 
town of the tsland. \ trading ship 
calls at the little village of Bunessan 


at irregular intervals during the summer 
Several 


vessels operated by wool buvers, 


when the sea is calm. 


small 
make 
calls at convenient points shortly alter 
the early summer sheep-shearing period. 
Telephone service to the mainland is 
avalilable Lo 


householder S, 


and trom 


publi booths conveniently placed at 
road intersections throughout Mull. 
Daily mail delivery, by uniformed 


postal emplovees on bicycles, is furnished 
to all but the more remote dwellings on 
the island. 
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Mull 


the 


islanders earn their livelihood 


from summer tourist 


trade; from 


sheep, dairy, and subsistence farming; 


from a variety of work supported by 


the Government, such as reforestation, 
telephone, mail, and police service; and 


a few are retired and live on outside 


sources of income. Commercial fishing 


for the mainland market, once important 


in the economy of Mull, ts notably 
absent. One small fishing craft operates 
out of Tobermory, supplying fresh fish 
for the summer tourist trade. 

Tourists provide the largest single 
source of income for the inhabitants 


of Mull. 


During the tive months, May 


15 to October 15, an average of 10,000 
Scottish, English, and other tourists 
visit the island. These tourists stay 
from a week end to a fortnight in some 
10 hotels and inns in Tobermory, Salen, 
Craignure, Bunessan, or on the Island 
of lona. Bus service is conveniently 
provided from the steamer terminals, 
the hotels, and the inns, over narrow 
hard-surfaced roads to scenic points 
such as: the white, shell-sand, beach at 
Calgary Bay, once a point of departure 


for emigrants to the United States: the 
cliffs 


inhabited 


seal 


Ulva: 


the 
Island ot 


Loch na Keal;: 


the 


along 


ron ks oft 


ay By’ 





Looking east up Loch na Keal 
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the small island of Ilona, which 


contains the site of St. Columba’s sixth 
the 


and 


century monastery, remains ot 
various medieval religious foundations, 
the St. 


Scottish 


and Oran’s burial ground for 


kings. In general, tourists 
are attracted by the beautiful sea and 
land lochs set in mountain = scenery 
(Fig. 3); by the excellent trout fishing, 
the 


shooting; by the unsurpassed swimming, 


and by deer stalking and game 


cycling, hiking, and mountain climbing; 
and particularly today, by the relatively 
plentiful local supply of fresh food. 
There are two reforested areas on 
the island, totalling 1,952 acres, owned 
and operated by the Forestry Commis- 
Scotland (Fig. 4). There 


sion of are 


several much smaller private plantings, 





Land c 


map ol Mull By 


(s;EOGRAPHY 


some of which antedate the twenty-five 
vear-old work of the Forestry Commis 
sion. Of the 
1,234 acres, or 63 per cent, are in Sitka 


Government plantings 
Smaller plantings are devoted 
Scotch 
Mediterranean and Japanese larch. 


spruce. 


to Norway spruce, pine, and 
These reforestation operations are in 


charge of a Government forester, and 
provide employment for approximately 
Six 


families have each been furnished dwell- 


50. workers. workers and thei 


ings, subsistence plots of approximately 
15 acres of arable land, and the use of sev 
eral hundred acres ot 


common pasture 


Twenty workers live in a barracks tur- 


nished by the Commission (Fig. 7). The 
remainder commute on bicycles. trom 
Salen or Craignure. Seventy per cent 


ISLE OF MULL 
LAND USE 


courtesy of the Land Utilization Surve 
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of the income from the plantings is 

derived from the sale of sawed lumber, 

5 and 30 per cent from the sale of pit- 

\ props. Small shipments, of from 60 to 

Me 70 tons each, have been made recently 
by boat to wholesalers in Glasgow. 

Reforestation on Mull, as elsewhere 

in Scotland, has encountered difficulties. 

Sitka spruce and other conifers do not 

grow with = sufficient rapidity when 


planted on windswept western slopes; 





nor do they grow at altitudes above 800 
Fic. 5. Old croft in a reforested area : . . 
leet, or on peaty soils in poorly drained 
areas. In fact, the best arable land on 
Mull is perhaps the only land really 
suitable for reforestation. This situa- 
| tion has led to some understandable 
difference ol opinion between the ad- 
vocates of immediate profit trom animal 
husbandry, and those taking the long- 
term view favoring. silviculture. In 


addition to this basic question of policy, 





there are reforestation problems such 


Fic. 6 Phe Salen waterfront 


as the high cost of fencing to keep 
rabbits, sheep, and deer from devouring 
seedlings kig. &); the annual fire 
hazard, particularly that resulting trom 
the burning of heather by sheep farmers; 
and, most important today, the destruc 


tive deforestation required during 





perio ls of war. 


PT 6: ' b sai Sele s Lestaille The Ardnacross farm, on the Sound 
oot j a any ie va 4 
Ws 1 bb Rte Vel of Mull between Tobermory and Salen 
é “ ’ 
a Ae ER EE ate EP ay Tae ar ae ig. 1), was examined in greater detail 
a reforested area (Fig. 9), \rdnacross, COMprisiIng a 


total of 3,255 acres, was a thriving sheep 
farm during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. A crumbling, thick 
stone wall enclosing approximately 500 
acres of the farm's best land formerly 
cultivated by crofters, and the later 
additions of a massive, double, stone 
dwelling-house and outbuildings (Fig. 


10), and a large grist mill, testify to the 





succession from subsistence crolting 


agriculture to large-scale sheep farming. 


Fic. § Reforestation area howins IN-loot 
deer fence, with its small-mesh wire base \rdnacross, now in the second vear of 
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Fic. 9. Hillside view of Ardnacross farm, with sheep pens in foreground. 
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Fic. 10. Ardnacross farmstead. 


direct operation by a new owner, is in 
the process of rehabilitation, having 
fallen into disrepair in recent years. 
The rebuilding of its broken fences and 
walls, the draining of various of its 
upland bogs, and the liming and _ fer- 
tilizing of its arable lowland fields is 


now being taken in hand. It is being 


converted, gradually, from a sheep 
farm to a dairy farm which will support 
a herd of some 60 Ayrshire cows. 
During the summer of 1947, the area 
of Ardnacross farm was divided into: 
2,750 acres of rough upland sheep pas- 
ture (kig. 11); 400 acres ol cattle 


pasture, formerly arable under sub 


THE ISLE o1 
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Fic. 11. Land use map of Ardnacross farm. 


sistence crofting; and 105 acres devoted 


principally to meadow-hay, and_ sec- 


ondarily to oats, turnips, potatoes, and 


a depleted woodlot. Ardnacross has 
today 460 black-faced sheep, including 
a tew crossbreeds (Fig. 12 and 28 


Ayrshire dairy cattle and two horses. 
Farm operations at Ardnacross, dur- 
ing early August, consisted almost 
digging a 
few early potatoes, and milking. Cooled, 
fresh, but unpasteurized milk, supple- 


mented 


exclusively of hay making, 


from an adjacent farm, was 


delivered daily to supply approximately 


one-half of the 


needs of Tobermory. 


Labor requirements at Ardnacross were 
| 


met by the 


owner and several house 
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Fic. 12 


Ardnacross farm 


Part of the black-faced sh ep flock, 


guests, his manager who had _ just 
arrived with his family from the Isle 
ot Skve, a hired man, a tenant farmer 


and his son, and a shepherd. 


the 


All hands 


mobilized for all-important 


task of hay-making 


a sufficient supply had been harvested 


were 
Fig. 13 Unless 
to teed the dairy herd during the winter 
the had to 


commercial 


months, would have 


farm 


yurchase hay 
| 


high-priced 
tor cattle feed during the winter, and 


in consequence would 


probably have 


been operated at a loss for the vear. 
This 


number of 


reconnaissance has revealed a 


the 
Western Scottish highlands and islands. 
These 


problems common to 


problems concern questions of 
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land use and land tenure; of depopula- 
tion and the advisability of reversing this 
trend; of the productive capacity of land 


(involving: precipitation, temperature, 


and winds; soil types, slope and drainage ; 


crop rotations and selections; animal 


husbandry; bracken eradication, heather 


burning, and other ways of improved 
finally 


questions of possible industrial decen- 


pasture; and reforestation); and 


tralization, involving the employment 


These 


similar problems have been under con- 


of hydro-electri and 


enercy. 


sideration by experts for several vears 


( rE OK 


*RAPHY 


Reference may be made, in this connec 


the committees 
Agri- 
culture for Scotland, which contributed, 
‘Land Settlement in Scotland,’ and the 


tion, to work of two 


sponsored by the Department of 


‘Report on Ilill Sheep Farming,” in 
1944. Investigations continue unde 
government sponsorship. Mr. Fraser 


Darling, one of the leading experts on 


this area, who has written a useful book 


on crofting agriculture, is at present 


“West Highland 


of land use and land tenure in 


the Director of a 
Survey.’ 
this part ol Scotland. 


new 








SOME ASPECTS OF THE MINERAL POSITION 
OF EIGHT PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 


Ie. Willard Miller 
Dr. Miller, who is in charge of geography «at The Pennsylvania State 


College, is well known for his work in mineral geography. 


his earlier studies appeared in this magazine 


Hk vast 


of modern 


industrial expansion 


times would 


not 
without a 


the 


have been possible 


corresponding imecrease in output 


of basic minerals 


Mineral production 


has been increasing rapidly for more 


than 100 vears and there is no indication 
Modern 
and 
the 
United States, 


a peak has vet been reached 


mineral exploitation began has 


developed most) rapidly in eight 


industrialized countries 


Great Britain, Russia, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Ttaly, and Japan These 
nations consume &5 per cent of the 


world’s mineral 


output and 


produce 
approximately 80 per cent of the manu 
lactured goods of the world 

It is, therefore, appropriate to examine 
the trends of mineral production in these 


eight industrialized nations \ 


SCTICS 


of charts has been prepared showing the 


percentage of world’s total production 


the 


for each of industrialized 


nations 
covering the period 1925 to 1945, inclu 


SIVe ) 


minerals coal, 


eCven bysasne 


petrol ith), iron COpPper, JAN, and 


aluminum \s indicated at the top of 
the charts cach country is represented 
by a different: pattern On the chart 


the figure the 


yiven at top ol each 


column 4 


the « hit 


the total percentage figure tor 


nations and the figure given 


within the column is) the production 


percentage loo corny ol thre largess 


proline cl 


Several of 


COAl 





kigure 1 shows the percentage of the 
world’s total coal produced in the eight 


industrialized nations from 1925 to 


1945 kach of these nations produces 
some coal, varying from the dominant 
position of the United States, Great 


Britain, and Germany to practically no 


production ino Italy During the 21 
vear-period these eight nations produced 
over &85 per cent of the world’s total 


This illustrates the dominance of the 
industrialized nations in the production 
of the most important industrial tuel. 


Tre | 


largest producer and consumer mining 


nited States is the world’s 


about 35 per 


the total Krom 


1925 to 1940 there was a steady 


cent of 


, relative 
decline in the coal position of the United 
States, but the demands of World Wat 
I] increased production greatly and our 


relative and absolute position steadily 


rose (sreat 


Britain's coal production 


has declined steadily from 22 per cent 


ol the world’s total production in 1932 
to. FZ per cent im L945 Phe decline ts 
due to many causes among which are 
loss ol export markets, increasing aye 


of coal mines, and competition of other 


fuels. Russia's proportion of the world’s 


total ha 


risen from about PT per cent in 
1925 to over 10 per cent im 194$ Thais 
1 a reflection of the vrowine indus 


trialization im Russia (germany is the 
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principal producer of coal in western 
Europe. There was a gradual upward 
trend in her coal position in the 1930's 
resulting largely from her war prepara- 
During the latter years of World 
War II, however, production decreased 


tion. 


greatly. It is believed by many that 
western Europe can not recover indus 
trially until Germany's coal production 
3e]- 


gium, and Japan each produce annuall 


is once again increased. France, 


between 1 and 3 per cent of the world’s 


Italy 


depend almost 


coal production. is most deficient 


in coal and must entirel 


on imports 
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COAL PRODUCTION 
EIGHT PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 
PERCENTAGE OF WORLD TOTAL 1925-1945 


BEY RUSSIA 
@ZABELGIUM [1 GERMANY 


PETROLEUM 


Petroleum, the most important tuel 
for mobile power, is produced in large 
quantities in only 
the 


the eight 


United States and Russia 


two ol 
nations, 
ig. 2). These two countries produce 
between 70 and 78 per cent of the world’s 
total. The United States has an over 
whelming position producing betwee 
60 and 70 per cent ol the total between 
1925 and 1945. 

The production curve of the United 
States has risen constantly since oil 
was first produced in 1859, and the curve 
World 


remarkably during 


steepened 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
EIGHT PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 
PERCENTAGE OF WORLD TOTAL 1925-1945 
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troleur 


—- 


< 
> 


Was 1] when we supplied about S80 pel Russ 


ais not known, but she has large 


cent of the petrol um consumed directly areas yeologt ally favorable to oil accu 
in the war effort However, in the last mulation Production trom the other 
ten vears the number of new discoveries industrial nations is extremely small. 
has been decreasing drastically ino the 

United States. We are thus consuming [RON OR} 

the oil discovered vears ago and are not Iron, copper, lead, zinc, and, in recent 
replacing it by new discoveries. Con vears, aluminum, have been the basi 
sequently, the United States is depleting metallic minerals in the world’s indus 
her resources more rapidly than any trial economy. Of these minerals none 
of the other major oil producing nations. has greater importance than iron ore 
It will be only a few vears until oun hig. 3) since it is one of the baste raw 
dependence on imports will) greathy materials of the steel industry The 


increase and very likely we will develop cight) leading industrial nations have 


synthetic oil refineries on a large seale maintained their supremacy in iron ore 
using coal as a raw material to produce production with an average of 77° pet 
oil cent of the world’s output from 1925 

Russia's production has been merea to 1945. The United States is the prin 
ing slowly, but constantly, and she now cipal producer of iron ore with an 
produce about 10 per cent of the average of 35 per cent of the world’s 


world’s total Phe reserve position of annual output over the 21-year period 
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IRON ORE PRODUCTION 
EIGHT PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 
PERCENTAGE OF WORLD TOTAL 1925-1945 
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However, our relative production has 16 per cent of the world’s total produc 
’ aried from 13 to 50 per cent depending tion between 1925 and 1939 However 
largely on economic conditions. During during the war years production de 
the depression years of the early and — clined drastically to only 3 per cent of 
middle 1930's production in the United the total output in) 1945.0 German 
States was relatively small. Production received little tron ore from. branes 
increased yvreatly during World War II] during the war year \s Europe re 
and by 1945 the United States wa covers, bkrance will regain her mayor 
produ ny 50 pe! cent of the world’s position asa produces ol iron ore Iron 
total iron ore output. Great Britain ore production in) Germany between 
has shown little variation in her relative 1925 and 1932 was small, but from 1933 
position in the 21-year period, producing to 1944 production averaged about 6 pet 
about & per cent ol the total output cent of the world’ Output as a re ult 
annuall Russia's production has in of her armament program Italy, Bel 
creased remarkably from less than 2 per yium, and Japan together produce le 
cent in 1925 to nearly 20 per cent in than 2 per cent of the world’s total 
1945, another indication of Russia’ production 
program to cle velop her basic industrie Pic TRON 
France, with one of the largest tron ore The production Ol piy wont also 


reserve rn the yorld averaged about predominant! centered in the eight 


\SPECTS OF THE MINERAL POSITION O1 
industrialized nations (Fig. 4 Thei 
relative position has remained nearly 


1925 to 1945 with about 


87 per cent of the world’s total output 


constant Irom 


Although the total percentage produ 


tion figures have varied little over the 
21-year period, several trends are 
sienificant within individual countries 

Production in the United States has 
varied from 22 to 64 per cent of the 
world’s total in) the 21-year period 
from 1925 to 1930 produc tion averaged 
16 per cent of the world’s output, but 
from 1931 to 1935 decreased to less 
than 25 per cent of the total rom 
19360 to 1945) our relative position 
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gradually rose to a peak of 64 per cent 
of the world’s output in 1944 and 1945 
No 
wide a range in production 


steady 


other country has experienced so 


iron production has been fairly 


in Gsreat Britain with an average 
of about &§ per cent of the world’s output 
Russia 


Ol pos 


cent 


Was an insignificant produces 


iron in 1925 with less than 2 


pel 


ol Production 


total 
peak ol 
18 per cent in 1938, but declined rapidly 


World War Il 


metallurgical centers 


the world’s 


rose gradually to a more than 


when Ukrainian 


were cdestroved 
| rPanece has CAPCHici ed al vradual de line 


from a peak production of nearly 15 pet 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
EIGHT PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 
PERCENTAGE OF WORLD TOTAL 1925-1945 
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COPPER PRODUCTION 
EIGHT PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 
PERCENTAGE OF WORLD TOTAL 1925-1945 
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Fic. 5. Most of the industrial nations are deficient in copper reserves and international trade in 
copper ts greatly in reasing to supply the growing demands for this str itegic metal 
cent of the total in 1931 to a little over the eight industrialized nations — United 


1 per cent in 1945. This is an indication 


of France’s inability to maintain her 


basic industries. Germany's pig iron 
production increased from 13 per cent 
in 1925 to a maximum of over 22 per 
1938, this 
date to a low of less than 5 per cent in 


1945. 
cent of the world’s output until 1939, 


cent in but declined after 


Belgium averaged about 4 per 


but declined to less than one-fourth this 
World War II. 


are small producers of pig 


amount during 
Italy 


iron with less than 


Japan 
and 
3 per cent of the 
world’s annual production. 


(“OPPER 


Copper, one of the principal non 


ferrous metals (Fig. 5), is of major 


importance in our modern industrialized 
four ol 


economy, but it is mined in only 


States, Russia, Japan, and Germany. 


Production in these nations has de 
creased from 60 per cent of the world’s 
total in 1925 to 40 per cent in 1945. This 
the great 
United States 
from 55 per cent in 1925 to 32 per cent 


of the world’s total in 1945. 


decrease is largely due to 


relative decline of the 
Japan has 
experienced a slight decline in copper, 
but has maintained about a 5 per cent 
average over the 21-year period. Ger 
many produces about 1.2 per cent ol 
the Russia has 


experienced a increase in 


world’s production. 


remarkable 
production from less than 1 per cent 


in 1925 to nearly the 


8 per cent ol 
world’s output in 1945. Copper produc 
tion is increasing greatly in a number of 
nonindustrialized countries 


semi- and 


and, with the exception of Russia, the 
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LEAD PRODUCTION 


EIGHT PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 
PERCENTAGE OF WORLD TOTAL 1925-1945 
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Fic. 6 
United States, Germany, 


industrialized countries are greatly de- 


ficient and 


must import larger per- 
centages ol copper. 
LEAD 
Although onlv the United States, 


Germany, and Russia are large producers 
of lead ores, each of the eight nations 


has developed smelters of varying capaci- 


ties (FKig. 6). The total lead smelter 
capacity of the industrialized countries 
has not changed appreciably in the 


21-year period, and output has remained 
nearly constant at about 48 per cent of 
the world’s total. However, several 
countries are 


lead 
in the United States is still the largest 


trends within individual 


noteworthy. The production of 
in the world, but the production curve 
has trended downward from 42 per cent 
1945. Our 


in 1925 to 30 per cent in 


E=3 RUSSIA 
[J BELGIUM 


lead smelter capacity has been developed in each of the eight industrial nations. 
and Russia are the largest producers. 
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present reserve position is most critical 
with only about a known 16-year supply 
available. Although we were greatly 
deficient in lead in World War II, our 
ettorts the 
As in 


Russia’s 


vreatest could not bring 
production to that of the 1920's. 
the minerals, 


trend for most 


position has become increasingly 
stronger going from practically no pro- 
duction of lead in 1925 to about 10 per 
cent of the world’s total in 1945.  Bel- 
gium has no domestic ore, but is one 
of the leading smelter centers producing, 
in peacetime, more than 5 per cent of 
the world’s production. Germany is 
second only to the United States as a 
producer of lead of which one-third to 


Her 


annual output is about 10 per cent of 


one-half is imported. average 


the world’s production in peacetime. 


Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan 
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combined smelt about 4 per cent of the 
world’s lead annually. 


ZINC 


the zinc 


smelter capacity of the world producing 


The eight nations control 


over 70 per cent of the total output 
(Fig. 7). The United States leads with 
an average of approximately 35 per cent 
of the annual output over the 21-vear 
Whereas our position declined 
the the 
1930’s we met the demands of World 
War II by 
tion and in 1945 produced 49 per cent 
of the 


period. 


during depression years of 


a greatly increased produc- 


world’s total. Great Britain’s 
relative position has remained essen- 
tially static from 1925 to 1945 producing 
from imported ores about 4 per cent ol 
the total production. Russia’s output 


has increased from practically nothing 
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in 1925 to a little more than 6 per cent 
in 1945. 
second largest smelter of zinc with 13 
Since 


In peacetime Belgium is the 


to 15 per cent of the world’s total. 
all of the ore is imported, mostly trom 
outside of Europe, production in World 
War II practically disappeared. From 
1925 to 1935 Germany’s production was 
about 6 per cent of the world’s total, but 
her output increased rapidly trom 1935 
to 1944 as she was preparing and carrvy- 


World War IL. 


vears she produced as much as 18 pet 


ing on During some 


cent of the world’s total production. 


BAUXITI 
In recent vears a number of new 
metals have become significant. Of 
these none is of greater importance than 


, the 


principal ore of aluminum, is decreasing 


aluminum. Production of bauxite 


ZINC SMELTER PRODUCTION 


EIGHT PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 
PERCENTAGE OF WORLD TOTAL 1925-1945 
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hic. 7. The eight industrial nations ¢ 
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smelter capacity of the world with the United 


output 


ASPECTS OF THE MINERAL POSITION OI 


in the industrialized nations going from 


73 per cent in 1925 to 41 per cent in 
1945 (Fig. 8). This trend is due pri- 
marily to the large discoveries of bauxite 
in nonindustrialized countries. The 
United States from 1925 to 1940 de- 
pended increasingly on foreign ore, but 
during World War Il when imports 


were cut off and demands for aluminum 
tremendously, our production in- 
We 
percentage trom 10 per cent in 1940 to 
$4 per cent in 1943. 
ever, declined after this date and in 1945 
of 
Russian production began 


rose 


creased vreatl ly. increased our 


Our position, how- 


we produced only 25 per cent the 


world’s total. 
in the early 1930's and has experienced 
a general increase with a peak output 
of about 10 per cent of the total in 1945. 
1925 to 1935 


Krom France produced 


an average ot 35 per cent ol the world’s 
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As 


other countries increased steadily after 


bauxite annually. 


production in 
1935, the percentage figures for France 
became 
very rapid after the outbreak of World 
War Il. the 


bauxite with an 


began a vearly decline, which 


Italy is one of major 


producers average 
annual output of 10 per cent from 1925 
to 1940. During World War II produc- 


tion decreased to the vanishing point. 


ALUMINUM 


While bauxite production is decreas- 


ing, the metallic aluminum output is 


increasing in the eight industrial nations 
(Fig. 9), 


per 


The percentage rose from 65 
1925 to 


83 per cent in 1936, but gradually de- 
| 


cent in a peak of nearly 


clined after this date to 74 per cent in 
1945, 


production in Canada. 


primarily because of increased 


BAUXITE PRODUCTION 


EIGHT PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 
PERCENTAGE OF WORLD TOTAL 1925-1945 
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sources are exploited in nonindustrialized areas 
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industrialized countries is declining as new 
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ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 
EIGHT PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 
PERCENTAGE OF WORLD TOTAL 1925-1945 
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The the 
producer from 1925 to 1933, but in 1934 
. who held 


this position until 1940 when the United 


lL nited States was leading 


vielded first plac e to (serman\ 


States regained first place and is now 
the undisputed leader with nearly 50 


per cent ol the world’s output (yer 


many’s production, based entirely on 
imported bauxite, decreased rapidh 
after 1942. Great Britain has experi 
enced a gradual decline from a maximum 


of the world’s total 
in 1945 There 


indication that production wall 


of nearly 8 per cent 
in 1933 to 34 per cent 
- little 
Increase 

j rance has bye en al 
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producer, but has been a relatively small 


producer of aluminum Krom 1925 to 
1940 she averaged more than & per cent 
of the world’s production, but declined 
rapidly in World War [I to about 2 pet 
cent of, the world’s total Russian 
production, beginning in 1931, increased 
1940, 


after the German invasion 


yradually until but decreased 
Production 
and in 1945 
10 per cent ol 
Ttaals "§ 


pra ticalls 


began to recover in 1944 
Russia produced nearl 
the world’s output produy tion 


increased from nothing in 
1925 to over & per cent in 1932 and then 
which wa 


World Wau 


began a yradual decline 


oreath accelerated during 








ASPECTS OF THE MINERAL POSITION Of} 


Il. Japan began aluminum production 
in 1934 


peak position was attained in 1944 when 


and increased slowly until a 


§ per cent of the world’s output was 


reached. Production declined rapidly 


in 1945 
(GENERAL MINERAL TRENDS 
\lthough mineral exploitation has 
been centered in these eight indus 
trialized nations for decades, they still 


maintain their leadership in) mineral 


production, Since exhaustibilityv, how 


ever, is one of the major characteristics 


of a mining industry, the mineral de 
pletion of individual countries varies 
considerably (sreat sritain, United 


States. and Russia illustrate three stages 
of exhaustion of their mineral resources 
a result of her limited 


(Great Britain, as 


area and long period of exploitation, has 
largel 
deposits such as 


has 


ore 


hes 
lead, 


hes 


exhausted most. of mineral 


copper, tin, silver, 


consumed best coals 


Shi 


zinc, and 
and 
nearly all the minerals 


The United States 


Won must Now iwNport 


she consumes 
has reached a state 
ol maturits 


While we 


in her mineral exploitation 


still have fairly large reserves 


we are depleting our resources more 
rapidly than any other nation. In a 
number of the basic minerals, notably 
copper, lead, zine, and petroleum we 


have proved reserves tor one or possibly 


two generations. Our mineral imports 


are now increasing greatly In contrast 


to Great Britain and the United States, 


Russia, with her tremendous area and 


favorable geological conditions, began 


intensive exploitation only recently and 


her position as a mineral producer has 
risen rapidly in the last two decades 
Russia has become one of the leading 


mineral producing nation 
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A number of the eight nations 


are 
important producers in one or more of 


the basic minerals. France has large 
reserves of iron ore and bauxite but 
lacks adequate reserves of coal and, 


consequently, her industrial 


dey clop- 


ment has been greatls 


hand apped. 


Selgium, with essentially no mineral 


reserves except coal, has become one 


of Europe’s most important smelting 
Ot the basi 


large 


and metal refining centers 


minerals, has 


(sermany reserves 


only in coal, and like Belgium, has used 
this primary source of energy to become 
leading mineral 


europe’s processor. 


fairly 
Italy 


mineral 


Japan with large 


reserves ol 


copper and with bauxite are poor 


in other reserves and are con 
sequently insignificant producers of the 


minerals 
These 


the possible exception ol 


bast 


eight industrial nations, with 


Russia, are 


becoming 


rapidly 


more dependent on 


Within 
tries mining methods are becoming more 
difficult 

used I! 


Imported minerals. the coun 


and lower vrade ores are being 


these nations 


are to maintain 
their industrial supremacy they must 
have access to adequate supplies of the 
basic minerals leach of these nations 
has attempted to acquire mineral con 
cessions in the nonindustrialized and 
partly industrialized countries of the 
world to bolster domesti supplies Ol 
gain control of a deficient or totally 
lacking mineral necessary for a strong 
and stable economy The economic 
and = political master plans for this 
struggle have been well formulated in 
the last few decades. The competition 
will become more intensified as the 
mineral resources of the industrialized 


countries are further depleted. 








DUWAMISH RIVER: 


ITS PLACE IN THE 


SEATTLE INDUSTRIAL PLAN 


Lucile Carlson 


Dr. Carlson who received her graduate degrees at the University of 


Washington 1s now assistant professor of geography at 
Paper received September, 1948. 


Universit 


KATTLE, port of 


125 


the Pacific, is 


located nautical miles from 


the ocean. It is fortunate in its 
situation for it lies on a large deep bay 
on the east side of the protec ted waters 
Sound (Fig. 1 This inland 


of Puget iv. 
sea is doubly sheltered; first, from the 


battering of ocean waves by the narrow 


entry of Juan de Fuca and by the 
numerous islands at the head of the 
Sound: second. irom the effects ol 


the shield of 


mountains on three sides. 


strony winds b encircling 


The city is unique in that it has, in 
addition to the saltwater harbors of 
Elliott and Salmon Bavys two inland 
fresh-water harbors, Lakes Union and 
Washington, in the heart of the cits 


itself. Connected with Salmon Bay on 


Puyet Sound by canals and locks, these 


lakes not only increase the port facilities 


and permit the movement of goods bi 
water within the city itself but also, 
because of these facts, serve as a focu 
for industr Particularly is this true 
of Lake Union Shipyards, machine 
works, and dry-dock which build new 
vessels and recondition old ones, are 
but some of the industries that occupy 
frontage on this lake 

Seattle’s only river, the Duwamish 
enters the southern tip of Elhott Bay 
through i VaATNip' and shallow estuar 
hip 4 Witt t low gradient and 
meandering course it was valuable for 
rian Vear large] a a transport 


Western Reseri e 


and for agricultural 


the 


loys 


arter' lor 


produce. During first forty vears 


of the city's there was no 
offered 


for industrial development. 


existence 


suyvestion that it possibilities 


Long considered to be primarils 


North 
west port has a shipping function that 


has 


casual observers. 


commercial in its econom this 


assumed a. siz even to 
Seattle has 193 miles 


The principal shipping 


apparent 
ol water tront. 
the salt 
elliott Bar 
and East, West, and Duwamish Water 


The total area of this salt 


activities are conducted in 


water harbor consisting ol 


Wavs Wale! 
harbor is 8.28 square miles, with a shore 
frontage of 53.38 miles Elliott Bas 


the best natural harbors in 


is one ol 
the world engineer reports rank Seattle 
of United States’ 
Pacific Northwest 
\laska 


of Seattle's location with respes { 


eighth in) commerce 


ports. Jecause the 


produces goods needed in and 


because 
to this northern outpost, the port ha 


become the gateway to the developing 


and strateygically-important Territory of 


\laska Parcitye 
of considerable volume in normal times 


l nlike 


Sseatt le Wil 


‘Trans trade is likewise 


many other western citie 


manufactural almost from 


the start. The sawmill, still prominent 
in the local economy, wa normalh 
located on piling at the edge of deep 
water where lumber could be loaded 
directly on vessels for export to ¢ aly 
fornia or the Hawatnan Island Phere 
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were a number of such mills, none of | mountable so far as industrial sites are 


them requiring extensive sites for their concerned. To the north is rugged. hilly 


operations. Other types ob tactories terrain that negates reclamation for the 
were gradually introduced as the city location of buildings for manufacturing 
Tew \ steady increase in manutactur see inset, Fig. 2 kxcept for a narrow 


ing during the first quarter of the present — strip along the two water fronts on 
century has been followed by a still either side, the surface consists of a 


sharper upturn ino plant) development series of hills that range from 300 to 


during the second quarter. Poca above 500 feet in height Phere are no 
manufacturing has attained a position interruptions to this pattern \lthough 
of high value, although there is still the city has lowered hills and evened-out 
a tendency to underestimate manu uncontormities on the surface within 


facturing as compared with commerce, a the limits of the present business dis 


tendency which carelul statistical an trict, it Is not economically feasible to 
alysis fails to substantiate project’ this” leveling process farthes 
north 


: Sint N F SEA . 
Pitt SITUATION © Tht fo the east lies Lake Washington. 


On three sides Seattle is hemmed in precluding expansion in that) direction 


by physical barriers that) are insur see inset, Fig. 2 Though 26 miles 





) 
hig. 1 \ir view of Seattle, 1936, showing the numerous bodies of water that are an integral prart 
ol the eit bin thre cetiter lore ‘ rel harbor Ishin and beblott haa vrvel toy thre outh thee Lay 
Vatnish hipy ined Ieee ( anal Loo thee Ct Priingeet Se vel with re 1 if rian ishane ter thre 


int part of ike \ liter toon C courte of Piacutne Neral ve Liv 
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in length and varving in width from 


seven-eighths of a mile to nearly 


the lake might 


it connects with Puget Sound by canal, 


four, 


not act as a barrier, for 


were it not for the character of the 


terrain on the opposite shore. Level 


land is confined to a narrow strip along 


the lake, and the hills, in places even 
more rugged than in the north, rise 
to heights of 1000 feet. Even here, how 
ever, on the coastal littoral of the 
lake, a certain number of enterprises 
with small areal requirements have 
been established 

To the west is Puget Sound, with 
indentations that include the deep 


Elliott Bay 


Irontage tor 


and protected 


the 


providing 
most of commercial 


activities Smith ¢ ove, 


and Shilshole Ba 


Salmon SAV, 


SJecause of this series of lakes, steep 
ridges, and hills, the city has had much 
to overcome in laying out a district 
where business could be transacted 
with a minimum of traffic grades trom 


one section to another and where indus 


try could find the area for needed 


extension 


LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 


Alaskan, 


followed later by 


EARLY 
The 


wise trade, 


Oriental, and Coast 


continental 


rail transport, provided the basis for 


considerabl: industrial 


more expansion 


than the flat land within the cits 
naturally offered Seattle had to look 
for a larger business and industrial area 
adjacent to the water front, and, in 


doing this, it has overcome more dis 


advantageous obstacles than most other 


American ports. The demand for in 
creased space has been met by the 
removing of immense natural barriers 


separating the northern and southern 
outlhving districts from the business 
center, by the carving of low vradient 
north-south thoroughfare alony the 
side of the hill, and by the raising of 
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879 
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Fic. 2 klliott Bay and Duwamish’ River 
1879 \t this date the outhern) portion. of 
klhott Bas with it hallow miarshe incl 
Wainps, im Contrast to deeper Walter to the 
north, wa industriall unusable except for 
sawmill Courte of Lambeth Sill & Co 
the southern tidal-flat district to an 


The latter 
project involved, in part, the Duwamish 


Valley. 


There have been, therefore, two main 


elevation above high wate: 


trends in the Seattle drive for industrial 
(1) The 


and 


space turning of narrow bay 


tidelands industrial 
fill, 
from the Sound or cut 


hills; (2) a 
the 


Ironts into 


sites by means of either dredged 


down trom the 
the alony 
These 
a series of plans 


Some of the 
Metropolitan 


push to south 


valley of the Duwamish 
were accomplished by 


begun in 1905. most 


V aluable 
Seattle has 


propel t\ in 


been reclaimed and virtually 


created out of a waste region. OF the 
two the reclamation of tidal flat 
mainly along and at the mouth of the 


Duwamish, has been most significant 


In 1879, with the exception of two 
awmills and a brewer industry wa 
located alony the east ide of Elhott 


Bay to the north of the mud flat 
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Kic. 3 The industrial significance of the 
outhern portion of Elhott Bay was becoming 
apparent by 1894 Note the fringe of industrial 
establi hment clu leriny iround the edye ol 
the tide flat Courte of Lambeth Sill & Co 


which reached from the mouth of the 
Duwamish to an east-west line opposite 
Duwamish Head (Fig. 2). Wharves, 
shipyards, and mills had no difficulty 
in obtaining a location on deep water. 

In 1894, 4 year before any reclamation 
of the tidelands was begun, there still 
had been litthe expansion southward. 
Railroads crossed the tideland area’ of 
elliott Bay in two directions, west and 
south, on causeways (Fig. 3). Several 
industries were located on the causeways 
in the midst of or along the mud flats, 
and two new factories, a brewery and 
a pottery mill, were established ino the 
Duwamish Valley 

(ntil after the turn of the century, 
tidal flats extended over more than hall 
of Elhott Bay as well as the swampy 
islands between the mouths of the 
Duwamish and the land bordering the 
twisting course of the river itself. By 
1905 the tidelands had been dredged 
out, the East and West Waterway 


constructed, and ome of the land 
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921 


SOUTH END (NOUBTRIAL AREA 


SEATTLE. wasHington 
scave 





Fic. 4 In 1921 the tidal flats had disap 


peared The entire area was systematically 
reworked between 1894 and 1921 The Du 
wamish Waterway had been dredged through 
the valley, Harbor Island had been built’ up, 


and new factory sites, with deep water frontage, 
made available in the former submerged area 
Phe outline of the tidelands and the old meanders 
of the Duwamish are indicated by dashed line 
Courtesy of Lambeth Sill & Co 


reclaimed, t.e., Harbor Island and much 
of the periphery of the bay including 
the site on which are now located the 
King Street and Union Railroad Sta 
tions. In 1911, a law was passed that 
provided for the straightening, deepen 
ing, and widening of the lower Duwam 
ish River. This was carried out in a 
succession of three projects. The soil 
dredged) from the new channel was 
used to fill in the old oxbows, and the 
improved channel constructed on a 
barge and ship canal. (‘See Figs. 6 
and 11.) 

With the improvements of the tide 
lands and a part of the Duwamish 
channel and valley between 1914 and 
1921, the industrial center shifted south 
(hip. 4) 


flats on the castward margin adjacent 


bactories dotted the reclaimed 


to the lower city, some less accessible 
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Fic. 5. Harbor Island (see Fig. 4 is the 
pivotal point of the vast harbor scheme at the 
head of Elliott Bay The photograph shows 
the surface of this reclaimed island in 1929, 
(Courtesy of Lambeth Sill & Co 


areas going into non-industrial use. 
This was the first area to be filled in 
solidly as a recognized industrial district. 

Between 1921 and 1948 changes took 
place rapidly, as illustrated by the series 
of Harbor Island 


5-8). The greater 


photographs (I igs. 
portion of the 
reclaimed tidelands and the improved 
Duwamish Valley is now’ occupied. 
vears 1920 and 1945, 


industries were established in this dis- 


Between the 


trict on approximately 1.270 -acres: ol 
land, exclusive of streets and_ alleys, 
with the geographical limits Iving be 
tween King Street and the south city 
limits. 

In June, 1948, relatively little land 
Shipyards; 


docks; oil and_= steel 


was not taken up (Fig. & 
terminals; dry 
companies; construction concerns; 


establishments manufacturing planes, 
cement, chemicals, and machines — all 
find space in this reclaimed section. It 
is the industrial heart of Seattle (Fig. 9 
Though factories are grouped around 


Lake 


the Ballard district, and in the south 


Union, around Salmon Bay in 


part of the city along the lower Duwam 
ish flats, 


persistently south. For filtv vears o1 


the locational trend has been 


more it has been spreading from King 


Street over the mud flats, first on piling, 


( 
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hic. 6. Harbor Island, 1932. West water 
way, in the foreground, skirts the west side of 
Harbor Island and provides the main access to 
the Duwamish Ship-and-Barge Canal. From 


the head of Harbor Island, West Waterway 1 
5200 feet long, with a channel 31 feet deep and 
750 feet wide. In spite of the depression, a 
number of new establishments were located on 
Harbor Island between 1929 and 1932.) (Cour 
tesv of Lambeth Sill & Co 


later on fills made trom materials 
dredged trom the bay and the water 
ways, to secure navigable depths along 
the water front. Most of these districts 
are already developed almost to the 


limit. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE PROBLEMS 


OF INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


The time ts near when new industrial 


lands must be found. Only one region 





Harbor Island, 1941 


Between 1932 


Fic. 7. 
and 1941 the industrial expansion on Harbor 
Island wa 


moderate, dockside location beings 


favored Flour milling coneerns and oil tank 
farms are con picuou C ourte @} | arnbe th 
Sill & Co 


DUWAMISH RIVER 


in the vicinity of Seattle can provide 
lands. That is the Duwamish 
Vallev (Fig. 10). The 


of land needed for this activity can only 


such 
(sreen amount 
be estimated but the one approach to 
the problem is to make a study of the 
amount and distribution of land that 
can be developed as the need arises. 
South of the Black River 
is a district, one to five miles in width 
O000 


acres is immediately usable for industrial 


junction 


and 20 to 25 miles long, of which 


sites once the danger of floods has been 


eliminated This region is periodically 


inundated in the spring during high 





ic. & 


harbor has over 51 square miles of moorage 
handling ol cargo on both ides their full length. 
Waterfront industrial site 


recently it wa 


5, contiguou 


lor indefinite expansion along industrial lines 
1941 (see Fig. 7 hows that 


Waterway, farther south, ha 


only limited area 
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The Seattle Waterfront and Harbor Island, June, 1948. 
area, the natural harbor for Seattle (parts ularly Elhott Bay 


This picture, however 


Harbor Island ts 
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water, but, together with the Duwamish 
Valley. i 


it appears to be the one location 


that can 


accommodate additional 


industry. 

The 
industrial development in Seattle as of 
1947, 


100 acres are undesirable; the remaining 


estimated area available for 


January, 


was 680 acres, of which 


580 acres are somewhat marginal for site 


purposes, much of it 


presenting con- 
struction, servicing, and transportation 
difficulties. The usable sites within the 
city are in scattered plots, averaging 16 


to 20 acres. Size of plot has not been a 


handicap to date, but the number ot 


Northward from the Duwamish 


is superb in its facilities The open 


Phe water front, with only moderate modifications, is 
now capable of caring for any class or amount of 


eagoing vessels. It has piers which permit the 


to this natural harbor, were long ago pre-empted Until 
believed that the man-made South End Industrial Area would provide ample space 


when compared with that of 


now almost completely occupied; the Duwamish 
for expansion, 


Courtesy of Lambeth Sill & Co 
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1948 
SOUTH END INDUSTRIAL AREA 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
SCALE 


tm wOUSTRIAL USE 
EA NON-inDUSTRIAL USE 





ic. 9. The End Industrial Area is 
sharply constricted between high non-industrial 
uplands. King Street, Spokane Street, and the 
city limits to the south help to place this indus 
trial node relative to the rest of the city. \s 
the map shows, there are but small 
patches of land not in use in the reclaimed area 
fo expand much farther, industry must either 


South 


s( attered 


crowd out non-industrial users or move still 
farther south along the Duwamish. Courtes\ 
of Planning Commission of City of Seattle. 

such holdings is a limiting factor. If it 
were all industrially usable, it would, 


under present rate of expansion (159.11 
acres annually), be entirely taken up by 
June, 1950. 
requiring large space areas are not as 
Seattle as 


Manufactural enterprises 


characteristic of are those 
with large payrolls but moderate space 
needs. Boeing Aircraft, Seattle’s largest 
concern both in payroll and areal extent, 
might be cited as an example. Its two 
plants cover but 75 acres, while normally 
16 to 18 


Industry has not yet been kept out of 


employing thousand men. 
Seattle by lack of space, but the range 


of selection has narrowed vear by vear. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE DUWAMISH 
VALLEY FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

The Duwamish River extends from 
the confluence of the East and West 
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Waterways, outlets to Elliott Bay, to 


the point of juncture with the Black 
River Fig. 11), 
channel. From 


dry 
the 
known as the Green. 
this 


(see now only a 


here on south, 
stream is officially 
The nomenclature of the rivers in 
lowland area is contusing; both on maps 
and in textual material the Green River 
frequently appears as the White River. 

The Duwamish Valley 


of the 


possesses most 


essentials for industrial sites. 
Among these are, first, level topography. 


The Valley 


adjoining Seattle where there are exten- 


is the only area within or 


Factories of 
\nother 
is the transportation facilities offered. 
The city 


sive contiguous plains. 


any areal extent require this. 
and its environs do not invite 


transport extension in any other dire 


tion than south. Seattle cannot expand 


industrially to the north, east, or west 


and have rail connections. Three of 
the four transcontinental railroads op 
erating in Washington enter Seattle via 
the River 
They the Northern Pacific 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
Pacific the Union Pacific. 
fourth, Northern, 


reaches the city from the east and north 


valleys 
the 


Duwamish-Green 

are 
and 
The 


which 


and 
the Great 
along the Sound, operates its trains to 
Portland the Northern 


Highway traffic moving 


and from over 


Pacific tracks. 


south is heavily concentrated near the 
lower Duwamish. A further advanta 
geous feature is the fact that the 


tracks of the railroads are concentrated 


on the east side of the valley, 


parallel 


and each other, whereas 


the 


adjacent to 


main highways lie farther west, 
paralleling but not crossing the tracks. 
A third means of transportation in the 
lower Duwamish district is provided by 
the ship-and-barge canal that was con 
structed at the time of the straightening 
of the channel. It is little used at 
present. 


Krom the standpoint of readily avail 
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able power-service-and-supply the 
Duwamish and (Green River valleys 
are most favorably situated. Power 
transmission lines of the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company run through 
the length of the Duwamish Valley. The 
main Skagit transmission lines for the 
city of Seattle parallel the valley less 
than a mile to the northeast. The 
switching vard and substation of the 
Puget Sound Power and Light Company 
at Renton and the Covington substation 
of the Bonneville Power Administration 
are both within a few miles. A third 
source Ol powel is Coulee Dam It is 
not inconceivable that much power 
may be transported to this area over 
high tension lines and be used by 
industry. 

Water is available in the lower valley 
from the existing 54-inch main of the 
city of Seattle. The new main. soon 
to be constructed near Renton Junction 
will make water available to all parts 
of the valley farther south. 

Land values, as judged by present 


use or non-use of the area, are within 


the range which industry can afford to 
pay. The city has so far lost no enter- 
prises due to too high land prices. 
Hinterland raw materials, readily 
available or made accessible by trans- 
port facilities, have been the dominant 
Established 


industry shows a satisfactory adjust 


bases for manufacturing. 


ment to local conditions and includes: 
wood products, as lumber, shingles, 
woodwork, furniture, chemicals; fish 
packing; food processing, as casein 
products (resin) and canning; mechan 
ical, as the aircraft plants, woodworking 
machinery, and those connected with 
Seattle as a port, t.e., shipbuilding and 
repairing No particular change in 
type of indusiry is anticipated. “‘ Entre- 
pot manutacturing—the processing ot 
commercial materials passing through 
Seattle’’——is not great. 

SEATTLE’S POSITION IN: PACIFIC 


Coast INDUSTRY 


Metropolitan Seattle and the environs 
will grow in proportion as the Pacific 


Northwest and the West Coast grows. 
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A comparison of Seattle’s population 
| po] 


and manufactural expansion with that 
Pacific 


of the other two largest Coast 


cities brings out something of the 
problem with which Seattle is faced 
industrially (Table I). Of the three 


cities, Seattle is the smallest and, since 
1940, has shown a 
centage of population increase as well. 
the the 


slightly lower per- 


Examining fivures for total 


industrial increment of the three cities, 
a comparison of the data indicates that 


Angeles 


six and one-half times as great 


while Los has a 


population 
nearly 
as that of Seattle and showed a larger 
percentage increase as well her industrial 


growth was only three and 


one-halt 
times as great as that of the latter city. 
Similarly, San Francisco, with a popula- 
tion approximately three times as great 
and a. larger 


percentage population 


gain, expanded industrially twice as 


much. Expressing this in another way 


by per capita manutactural increase —1 


VICINITY MAP 
SHOWING POTENTIAL INDUSTRIAL LANDS 
iF FREED FROM PERIODIC FLOODS 
SEATTLE, WASH to AUBURN, WASH 
IN THE DUWAMISH-GREEN RIVER VALLEY 


° 2 


Mercer isiond 


Ss @ . 
- 


Loke Washington 





Tukwila 


™~ 
\ 


” ENE 
SH WATER war 


hic. 10 \ flood-free vall 


1 alle vill make avatlable 
pated that within the next fift ear 19 acre 
ayri ilturall or incorporated within the cits ot 
feathered line enclosing the area regarded as most 
Commi ion of f of Seattle 


vround; 
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that extension in industry has 


Is seen 
been in inverse relation to size of popula 
tion. Per capita investments in industry 
equalled $26.48, o1 


one-third that of Seattle; in San 


in Los Angeles 
Kran 
cisco they amounted to $42.66, or one 
half of the per capita expenditure made 
Sound 
industrial spendings in the latter cits 


reached $80.95, 


in the Puget city. Per capita 


This comparison has been presented, 


not to bring out the contrast between 


the three cities, but rather to emphasize 
the problem that Seattle 


trially, 


faces indus 


posed by the rapid increase In 
her manufactural economy. Population 
is increasing, making demands tor living 
space; trade is growing, requiring more 
manufacturing is expanding 
There is a demand. tor 


still 


constant 
Smaller industries can 
the 


Hew 
find 
that 


Sites 


sites within city, but those 


require large acreage, such as chemical 


plants or aircraft, will locate in’ the 


SUMMIT OF WATERSHET 
OL TWEEN GREEN & write 


PUGET SOUND 





all of these lands for their best tse It is antics 
vill be used industnall the balance wall be used 

kwila, Renton, Kent, and Auburn Note the 
vatlable for factor ite C ourte of Plannin 


pawn 


DUWAMISH RIVER 


Its PLACE IN 


THE SEATTLE 


J 
w 


INDUSTRIAL PLAN 1: 


DUWAMISH-GREEN RIVER Fi 
PROPOSED )CATION 


)F BARGE CANAL 
WEST WATERWAY TO RENTON 


JUNCTION 





Fic. 11. 
upper Duwamish Valley, 
available for factory site 
Waterway, as 
the passage of flood waters 


south \n 


Jocing Aircraft told the writer that lack 


valley to the executive ol 


of contiguous space was the only im 


pediment to the enlarging of present 


plant facilities. As kigure 9 indicates, 
most of the land available for industry 
Duwamish Valley 


The question may 


has been 
well be 


CN Pasion 


in the lower 
taken up. 


Why 


on down the valley ? 


asked not, then, an 


THe Neep FoR IMMEDIATE PLANNING 


With all of its advantages, the upper 


Duwamish cannot be developed in a 


full and comprehensive manner until 
something has been done about the flood 
situation Parts otf the Duwamish 
(sreen Valley are inundated on an avet 
ave ol once in every ten years In the 
past two springs floods have occurred, 
and in recent years more than 13,000 
acres have been covered with water lI 
made flood-tree, approximately 20,000 


acres of land will be 


sate and avatlable 
lor industrial and agricultural use 
The first 


the 


necessity is flood control of 


(sreen River Several plans have 
They are: (1) a 2,300 
\uburn Phe 


revarded cis 


been proposed 
earth-fill dam near 
419 000.000. 


loot 
Cost, Was 
CXCOCSSIVE )) 


flood 


River by oa 


(,reen 
Cedar 
Kanaskat 


Diversion. of 


River Waters, either ito 


floodwar neal 


or into Puget Sound by 


tunnels 
third plan 


that of storage, would be 
the Miost acceptable to madustry, to 
agriculture, and to the valley towns 


Phe natural direction of industrial expansion of Seattle is 
now devoted to the growing of market crop 
if the flood danyget were eliminated 


The 
would be 
Duwamish 


along the Duwamish. 
, bulbs, and berries, 
The extension of the lower 


indicated on the map, would alter the meandering course of the river and speed up 


This project involves the construction 
of a dam on the Green River near Eagle 
Gsorge, 35 miles trom Seattle. This 


proposal is now in Washington, 1D.C., tor 
consideration. 

The dam will serve triple purpose: It 
will control floods, provide additional 
factory sites for an estimated filty vears, 
and lay the basis for the proposed upper 
Duwamish River deep-water channel. 

This latter 


out regardless of flood-control measures 


project must be carried 
in the Green, for the upper Duwamish 


Valley is a the 


Kavle Gorge Dam would hold back the 


bott lene k, and Ww hile 


Hood waters of the Green and thus help 
to alleviate flood danger, it would not 


care tor local inundation. 


Spring floods 


come at a time when the highest tides 


also occur Pidal effects reach all the 
wav to Renton Junction. This condi 
tion accentuates the problem in’ the 


Duwamish Valley 
Two plans have been considered tor 


the control of the 


upper Duwamish. 
One of these ts channel enlargement 
This would carry off the maximum 
Hood waters, but would involve the 
virtual reconstruction of all bridges 


and their approaches. At times of high 


water, it would leave most lands well 
below the surtace of the swollen streams. 
The better conceived plan is that of the 
straightening and extending the channel 
Phe 


Waterway is in 


the 


to Renton Junction projected 


course ot this extended 


blueprint form. Tt is essential that 
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final plans be drawn up as soon as 
possible so that industry will have an 
opportunity to select future locations 
even before the final completion of the 
(Fig. 11). 


upper 


project 
of the 


certainty relatively 


The straightening 
Duwamish is a virtual 
soon; barge canal 
depth, however, is not assured, nor is it 
necessary at present. 

Engineers and boards are actively 
engaged in preliminary surveys of pro- 
posed factory sites. The area at present 
regarded as potential for future plant 
sites and factory development extends 
from the southern limit of the present 
Duwamish Waterway to Renton Junc- 
tion; in a larger sense, the entire area 
Kent and Auburn 


southward through 


is regarded as available for future 


(,EOGRAPHY 


extension of the Duwamish 
10). 


The present industrial trend in Seattle 


Plan (Fig. 


immediate 
1948 


emphasizes the need for 


The 


marked 


action. first six months of 
increase Ove! 
A June, 
1948, report shows capital investments 
of $16,802,800, and 922 


Thirty-seven new plants were 


saw a industrial 


the last eight months of 1947. 
new jobs 
created. 
established in this six months’ period. 
If this trend continues in proportion, 
factory sites within the older industrial 
districts will not be sufficient to satisfy 
the demand even through 1950. It is, 
that 
planning be speeded up and every facet 
ot the 


therefore, imperative industrial 


upper Duwamish extension be 


pushed as soon as possible. 
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EcoNoMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE USSR. By 
S. S. Balzak, V. F. Yasyutin, and Ya. G. 
Feigin. American edition edited by Chauncy 
I). Harris, translated by Robert M. Hankin 
and Olga Adler Titelbaum. xlv and 620 pp.; 
maps, bibliogr., indexes. The MacMillan 
Co., New York, 1949. $10.00. 8% x 5% 
inches. 


THe SOctALIZED AGRICULTURE OF THE USSR. 
$y Naum Jasny. xv and 837 pp.; maps, 
diagrams, appendix notes and _ tables, 
bibliogr., index. Stanford University Press, 


Stanford, 1949. $7.50. 9 x 6 inches 


Phe lamentable paucity of information on the 
geography of the USSR ts a serious problem to 
American geographers. The few original Russian 
works available in the United States have had 
limited utility because of the language barrier. 
Hence most American geographers have not 
had access to late materials nor the opportunity 
to study actual Soviet geographic philosophy 
except through secondary works. This situation 
is ameliorated, in part, by the above publica- 
tions, one a translation of a Russian college 
text, and the other a comprehensive study of 
Soviet agriculture 

Economic Geography of the USSR is an out- 
standing contribution in translating an original 
source into” English. Translated under the 
Russian Translation Project of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, it makes available 
a wealth of information on the Soviet Union 
prior to World War II, and presents the views 
of Soviet geographers on the relationship of 
Soviet political and economic ideology to the 
held of economic geography 

The translation closely follows the original 
Russian text, which was published in 1940 as 
the first of two volumes for use in universities 
and higher professional schools. Its value has 
been enhanced considerably by the numerous 
editorial footnotes of Professor Chauncy D 
Harris, who was also responsible for the inclusion 
of additional maps and appendices in the Ameri 
can edition. Of particular utility among these 
are the Gazeteer of Place Names (names men 
tioned in the text Boundary Chanves (1939 
1945), a Glossary of Russian Terms, comparative 
population statistics, and maps of administrative 
districts in 1913, 1926, 1939, and 1948. The 
original maps have all been redrawn and include 
additional place names mentioned in the text 
There is a total of 53 statistical tables and 
S4 maps 

The introduction states the Soviet view of 
economu geography as ‘‘the science of the areal 
distribution of production and of the conditions 
of its development in different countries and 
region Production encompasses — the 
productive forces of society as well as the produc 
ing (economic) relationships of human beings, 
and is thus the embodiment of their unity in 
the process of production of material goods.’ ”’ 
The em losed quotation ot the definition of 
production is from Stalin's Questions of Leninism 


It sets the political tenor of the book, which is 
based on Soviet philosophy as epitomized by 
Stalin, Marx, Engels, and Lenin, who are quoted 
extensively throughout the volume. According 
to the authors, ‘‘ The principles of the distribu- 
tion of production cannot be separated from 
the general laws of the development of a given 
socio-economic system. Consequently, attempts 
to prove the non-historical nature of the prin- 
ciples of distribution to all socio-economic 
systems, in all countries and regions, is un- 
scientific, and basically contradicts Marxism- 
Leninism.” In keeping with this view, capitalist 
means of production are characterized as ex- 
ploitative and inefficient, producing international 
division of labor and a colonial system of 
“agrarian raw-material colonies for the highly 
developed mother countries.’’ Soviet Com- 
munist philosophy is portrayed as progressive 
planning for more uniform distribution of pro- 
duction and the elimination of backward regions. 
\. Hettner, FE. Huntington, and G. V. Plekhanov 
are attacked as followers of ‘‘crude’’ geographic 
theories based on the determining influence of 
the natural-geographic environment rather than 
on the Stalin concept of the major influence of 
society on environment. 

Phe volume, which treats economic geography 
on a systematic basis, is divided into seven 
chapters. The first, ‘‘ Natural Conditions and 
Natural Resources of the USSR,” discusses 
size and boundaries, geological structure and 
landforms, seas, rivers and_ lakes, 
natural zones and mineral deposits. 

Chapters Il and III on ‘Distribution of 
Productive Forces in Tsarist Russia’ and 
‘Basic Problems in the Distribution of Produc- 
tive Forces of the USSR,” are essentially political 
in nature. The backwardness of economic 
production under Tsarist Russia and the mainte- 
nance of colonial suppression of other regions 
to the central industrial core at Moscow are 
contrasted with increase in production and 
planned decentralization of industry and agricul- 
ture under Soviet Socialism 

\ most interesting, although unclear, dis- 
cussion of population as “‘ the decisive productive 
force of a society”’ is given in Chapter IV, ‘‘ The 
Population of the USSR and its Distribution.” 
Under a capitalist society according to Marnist 
concepts, the accumulation of capital leads 
inevitably to overpopulation, unemployment, 
separation of town and country, and interna- 
tional division of labor In the later stages of 
industrialization and imperialism, however, the 
natural increase of population tends to diminish. 
Under Socialism, according to the authors, 
elimination of exploitation of workers and 
planned distribution of urban and rural popula 
tions has led to a more uniform distribution and 
a natural increase of population under govern- 
ment supervision 

Chapters V, VI, and VIL on the distribution 


of industry, agriculture, and transport are of 


climate, 


greatest utility. to the geographer 
metallurgy, 


ia wer 


resource machinery production, 
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and the chemical, textile, wood, and food indus- 
tries are discussed in detail. There is a general 
treatment of agriculture on a political and eco- 
nomic basis, followed by a discussion of the 
distribution of grains, industrial crops, fruits 
and vegetables, and animal husbandry. The 
maps of transport routes are of great aid in the 
discussion of road, railroad, marine, river and 
canal, and air transport systems. 

Jasny’s The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR 
is part of the Grain Economics Series of the Food 
Research Institute at Stanford University. It 
is somewhat lengthy and repetitious, containing 
a number of strictly economic discussions which 
are of limited use to the geographer. Lack of 
recent statistics on the USSR is highlighted by 
the focus on the period 1928-40 and the lack of 
postwar comparisons. There are numerous 
tables and charts, in both the text and appendix, 
in addition to maps on the political divisions, 
natural divisions, precipitation, and soils. 

The purpose of the study is to ‘‘analyze the 
development of Soviet agriculture as a very 
important link in the national economy, indeed 
as the foundation on which industrialization 
at previously unheard of rates was and is being 
based.”’ Attention is focused on the collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture and the comparison of pro- 
posed production of the Five-Year Plans with 
actual achievements. 

The study is divided into five parts. Part I, 
““A Summary Review,” analyzes the conditions 
leading to collectivization, particularly the 
attitude of the Bolsheviks on the necessity of 
creation and mechanization of large farms. The 
author traces the development of the Sovkhoz 
(state farm) and the Kolkhoz (communal farm 
and the gradual acceptance of the Kolkhoz as 
the basic form of socialized agriculture because 
of its greater production; although the Sovkhoz 
remains the eventual goal. In the discussion 
of production and inceme, the author concludes 
that plans to boost farm output have failed 
and that increased marketing of agricultural 
products has been attributable to the greater 
control of the government 
with an attendant 
and consumption. 

Part ii, SJackground,” deals with natural 
resources and population, land tenure, produc- 
tion and income prior to the Revolution, and 
decline and recovery after the Revolution 
Questions are raised as to whether the USSR 
is really rich in natural resources in Comparison 
to its population and whether the area of arable 
land can be increased greatly in view of the 
climatic limitations of coldness and aridity. 

Detailed analyses of the Sovkhoz, Machine- 
Tractor Stations (MTS), and Kolkhoz and their 
utilization and productivity of manpower form 
Part III, ‘‘ Socialized Organization and Control.”’ 

Part IV, ‘Socialized Production: Plans and 
Results,’’ is of greatest interest to the geographer 
Mechanization and farm techniques are treated 
and agricultural production is discussed on a 
systematic rather than regional! basis. 

Part V, ‘‘Over-all Production and Income,” ts 
an economic analysis of total production and 
the distribution of Kolkhoz output and Kolkhoz- 


nik (Kolkhoz member 


over procurement 


decrease in farm income 


income. 


Hurry Louis KosTaANIcK 


ALASKA. By Fritz Barts. 384 pp.; maps, ills 


bibliogr., index. (¢ reographis¢ he Hand 
biicher) K. F. Koehler, Stuttgart, 1950 
9', x 6 inches. 
This volume will be of interest to many 


Americans. It is a very thorough compilation 
of information on Alaska. The author brought 
to his task the advantages of training in geog- 
raphy under Professor Leo Waibel, several years 
of residence in the western United States, and 
travel in many parts of Alaska. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the book is full of sound 
fact and intelligent observation. It is more 
surprising that the author has been able to give 
it the ring of up-to-dateness in most respects 
although he has been unable to revisit Alaska 
since the war. 

The book covers the major aspects of Alaskan 
geography. Physical geography receives nearly 
one hundred pages. 
one-third of the book, is given to economi 
geography. Other deal with native 
life, the opening of Alaska by whites, and man 
and settlement in Alaska today. 
bibliography of 214 entries. 

The major part of the text is descriptive, which 
seems appropriate in a handbook about a distant 
land published for German Critics 
of geography may seize upon this fact and point 
out, for instance, that the description of native 
life is mainly condensed anthropology. This 
is a peril that all writers of handbooks must 
face. The book is not wholly descriptive, how 
ever. There are good discussions of such im 
portant topics as the reindeer industry, the 
agricultural future, and the familiar comparison 
of Alaska and Scandinavia. Bartz seems con 
servative about Alaska’s future but not pessi- 
mistic. 

A geographer is more likely to criticize the 
paucity of maps than the abundance of descrip 
tion. There are seventeen maps. One of these 
the first) is litthe more than a diagram. Of the 
others, only two are detailed. The rest show the 
entire territory, in many cases on only a half 


The largest section, about 
sections 


There is a 


readers. 


page. This weakness cannot be blamed entirely 
on the lack of good maps of the territory. Even 
sketch maps of, sav, town sites would help. 


Many pages of description might be enlivened 
by appropriate maps. 


STEPHEN B. JONES 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTER-AMERICAN CON 
FERENCE ON CONSERVATION OF RENEWABLI 
RESOURCES, DENVER, COLO., SEPTEMBER 
7-20, 1948. xi and 782 pp.; maps, ills 

charts. Publication 3382, Department of 

State, 1949. Available from Superintendent 

$2.25. 9 


of Documents x 53, inches 


Studving this book ts the next best thing to 
attending the Conference. It lacks the enthu 
spirit of the meetings, but enables one 
to assimilate the voluminous information more 
completely than was possible under oral presenta- 
tion. The reader cannot fail to be impressed 
by (1) the extent and seriousness of the depletion 
of natural resources in the Western Hemisphere 
2) the impact of this deletion on the economic 
social. and political welfare of all of us, (3) the 


silastic 
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vital need for an immediate, concerted effort to 
promote conservation of renewable resources, 
and (4) the interregional aspects of the problem 
that call for international coéperative action. 

The papers present a sound evaluation of the 
various problems of conservation and are devoid 
of the sensationalism so common in this field. 
Not only is the book a valuable contribution 
to the field of conservation, but should be of 
great value to many other fields of study. Most 
of the papers are geographic in scope and con- 
tent. Students of Latin America will profit from 
it especially. 

‘‘Men, by their modifications, practices, cus- 
toms and institutions have depleted their natural 
resources, sometimes consciously but most often 
unconsciously. They have done this because, for 
the most part, they have not understood the 
relationship of the economic, social and political 
practices and institutions to their natural re- 
sources’’ (p. 203). The papers in this book 
make clear the necessity of interaction between 
various disciplines—biology, economics, geog- 
raphy, geology, government, industry, meteor- 
ology, sociology, ete.—in solving many of the 
critical problems of conservation. 

The book has a sobering influence, vet it is 
not basically pessimistic. In its clarification of 
issues and recommendations for corrective 
action, it strikes a strong note of optimism. 
Several papers show admirably the role of 
governmental co6peration in resource-conserva- 
tion programs. Other papers present a sane 
evaluation of the rights and responsibilities of 
the individual and of society in the use and 
exploitation of our renewable resources. The 
book is not a classroom text, but from it may be 
obtained valuable classroom material. 


HAROLD A. HOFFMEISTER 


\N ECONOMIC (GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
sy Wilfred Smith. xv and 747 pp.; maps, 
diagrs., tables, index. Methuen, London, 


1948, and E. P. Dutton, New York, 1949. 


$9.75 83, x 514 inches. 


This is a systematic and comprehensive study 
of the economic geography of one country. The 
first quarter of the book is given to ‘‘ The Ante- 
cedents of the Present Economic (Geography ; 
It is a good account of the changes from the 
Fourteenth Century to the Industrial Age, and 
from medieval to modern conditions, in Great 
sritain, and will be a useful complement to 
works on economic history. The rest is an 
account of the distribution within the island of 
types of agriculture and of manufacturing indus- 
tries, and of the transport systems. The last 
part may be of special interest because of its 
relation to the beginnings of modern roadways, 
of canals, and of railways 

The book has double value: first, as a verv full 
account of the economic geography of the coun- 
try to which the Industrial Revolution came 
first, and second, as a very fully documented 
model of systematic thinking and exposition in 
its eld. In both aspects it takes high rank. No 
teacher of the subject can afford not to read it. 


C. B. FAWCETI 


URBAN GEOGRAPHY: A Study of Site, Evolu- 
tion, Pattern and Classification in Villages, 
Towns and Cities. By Griffith Taylor. xv 
and 439 pp.; maps, diagrs., bibliogr. 
Methuen, London, and E. P. Dutton, New 
York, 1949. $6.25. 8% x 5% inches. 


The twentieth century may well come to be 
designated as the ‘‘Urban Age.’”’ A movement 
toward the city is observable in countries 
throughout the world. At mid-century, over 
half of the people in Western Europe and Anglo- 
\merica live in areas considered urban. Geo- 
graphic literature is just beginning to reflect 
this trend. Thus the work Urban Geography, 
written by a much honored elder statesman of 
the geographic profession, is a welcome addition 
to the meager number of books in this field. 

Professor Taylor’s concept of geography and 
point-of-view are clearly stated in the first 
paragraph of Chapter I: 

‘The peculiar province of the geographer 
is to interpret the relation between man 


and his environment. For a generation 
there has been debate as to the closeness 
of this relationship. The Possibilist 


stresses the human aspect of the relation, 
the Determinist the environmental factor. 
The present writer belongs to the latter 
school. a 


These beliefs are deeply rooted in the author's 
thinking and are clearly reflected in the content 
and organization of his book. 

The bulk of this book consists of brief descrip- 
tions of a large number of urban areas, each 
usually illustrated by one or more small sketches. 
These studies are drawn both from the author’s 
extensive travels and from works of others in 
the field. The settlements described vary in 
size from a single farm unit to the London 
Metropolitan Area and range in time from the 
dwellings of Paleolithic man through a proposed 
United Nations capital. The main emphasis 
is on the site, stage of evolution, and on classifica- 
tions arising from these two elements. 

Part one, ‘‘General Features,’ introduces 
the volume by presenting some of Professor 
Tavlor’s original contributions to the urban 
field. In an attempt to discover some of the 
essentials of the subject, and to emphasize 
the importance of the physical environment, 
seven examples of urban areas located in varying 
latitudes from the poles to the equator are 
discussed. The concept of ‘‘seven ages of 
towns”’ is introduced, as well as a method of 
describing a settlement by means of an algebraic 
formula. The evolution of Toronto is presented 
in the form of a block diagram —illustrating 
the ‘‘zones and strata technique” of geology 
applied to the geography of a city. 

\ history of urban evolution from prehistoric 
settlements to the modern complex city com- 
prises Part Two. Numerous specific examples 
illustrate prehistoric towns in Europe, ancient 
Oriental cities, as well as Greek, Roman, 
medieval, and modern cities. 

The final section, the longest of the three, 
consists of more examples of urban areas 
arranged according to their site qualities. Urban 
areas owing their location to ‘topographic 
controls’ of plains, rivers, mountains, seas, and 
lakes are discussed Mining towns, religious 
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centers, and resort towns, ‘‘owing their exist- 
ence to special human needs,”’ are also described. 
Chapters on planned cities and on the political 
control of cities complete the volume. 

Originality is one of the distinguishing features 
of this book—no one but Griffith Tavlor could 
have written it. The many new ideas offered 
as well as numerous familiar concepts of other 
disciplines newly applied to urban studies are 
unique and interesting. Perhaps the most 
valuable contributions, however, are the short 
descriptions and the small sketch maps of 
several hundred individual urban areas. They 
represent factual material both as text and on 
a map basis, useful as source material to any 
geographer. 

Urban Geography will take no prizes for logical 
organization, clarity of expression, or careful 
editing. Its style is rambling rather than to 
the point and many irrelevant details are in- 
cluded In numerous instances the chapter 
titles are poor clues to the varied subjects that 
follow. The table of contents does not always 
match the actual section and chapter headings. 
As little attempted, many of the 
chapters simply compilations of 
examples lacking unity and significance. 

A book written with a definite and consistent 
viewpoint is generally to be commended. How- 
ever, fora large number of American geographers 
“geography 


svnthesis is 


seem to be 


as relationships” is unsatisfactory) 
and ‘‘determinism’’ and ‘‘environmentalism”’ 
have been completely discredited Thus, in 
this instance, the point of view of the author 
clearly reflected in the book is likely to be a 
major handicap of L’rhan Geography 


HOWARD Ly NELSON 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1948 
bibliography) and STATISTICAI 
1948 (480 pp.; tables Issued for United 
Nations Statistics Office by Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1949. $7.00 
each. 113, x 9 inches. 


596 pp tables, 


YEARBOOK 


These are the first issues of what will be the 
standard reference books on world 
The bulk of the first Ss oct upied by 39 
tables of pages This is 
preceded by the text in English, pages 7-34, and 
in French, pages 37-71. Titles and explanatory 
notes are in both languages. 

The text of the first volume starts with a 
review of the League of Nations’ publications 
in this field; and then discusses the 
this work and, particularly, the 
validity of the data on which it is based. This 
includes notes of the chief omissions and the 
promise that these will be made good in following 
volumes, when the are obtained 
It is also noted some tables may not be 
published every vear; in these cases there may 
be a rotation There 1 
methods of taking a census and 
varving definitions of many of the 
These merit careful studs 


statist 
volume 


] 
/ 


statistics 5-545. 


scope ol 


SOUTCEeS and 


necessary data 
that 
also a brief account of 
notes on the 
terms used 
and will enable the 
more wisely, par 
ticularly for comparison of different 
Different methods of 
different 


( 
reader to use the Statistics 
countries, 
and the 
perhaps 


collec ting data 


use ol definitions are most 


confusing in the study of international migration 

Tables 13 to 18, and the relevant text dis 
cussion, pages 28-30, deal with the measurement 
of increase or decrease of population. This is 
based chiefly on reproduction rates. It may be 
noted that the British Roval Commission on 
Population in its Report (pub. H. M. Stationery 
Office, London, 1949, Cmd 7095) discards these 
measures in favor of the average family size. We 
may hope that in a future issue this alternative 
measure will be considered. 

The final section, pages 549-596, contains 
a full bibliography of international and national 
population statistics, censuses, and other reports, 
since 1930. This is not likely to be repeated, and 
it alone is sufficient to make this volume in 
dispensable in all libraries of the Social Sciences 

The format of the book and the quality of 
printing and paper are worthy of its importance 
Phe reviewer has found no misprints in text; but 
the omission of Australia from Table 9, 
228, calls for comment. 

The defect of the work is in the five so-called 
maps which illustrate it. These are incredibly 
far below the standard of this volume. All five 
are on the same outline, which appears to be 
based on one of the many compromise rectangu 
lar, or cylindrical, projections. But the proje 
tion is not named; nor are any lines of latitude 
or longitude shown. At best these ‘‘maps”’ are 
poor location-diagrams, with very bad distortion 
of both shapes and areas. 

The desirable map should show all the coun 
tries concerned in some true relation. kor this 
work it should be on one of 
projec tions, 


On page 


the equal area 
preferably one which gives a mini 
mum distortion of shape of the principal land 
areas. Among such maps are the interrupted 
Sinusoidal (as used, e.g., in the ‘Atlas of World 
Maps” issued as M101 for U.S. Army 
Program, November, 1943), the 
(used in (;00de’s atlases 
net described in the ‘‘Geographical Journal’ 
for September, 1949. Any of these would be 
infinitely better than the one used, even for a 
location-diagram The projection should be 
named, so that the reader know for 
distortion he must allow. 

The usefulness of such a volume as this would 
be vastly increased by the inclusion of good maps 
The statistics of population density (Table 1, 
Column 7), of annual rates of increase or decrease 
(Table 2, Column 3), of urban populations, and 
some others would be much more valuable if 
the facts were also shown clearly 


Praining 
homolosine 
and the more recent 


May what 


on good maps 
Such maps could also emphasize the gaps in 
the data vividly, 
improvement in the collection of —necessars 
information. It is to be hoped that future issue 
will include maps worthy of the book 

The devoted chiefly to 
statistics of trade and production, and finance, 
with some also on cultural aspect 
bers of newspaper 


more and so help toward 


second volume Is 


such as Hum 
and so on In thi 
volume the brief introduction includes a list of 
territorial changes, in the countries listed in the 
tables, over the pr riod 1928 48 
introductors 


s( hools 


Phere are useful 
table . 


ource but the re 


notes to some groups of the 
ind in some cases also a list of 
is no general bibliography. 

B. FAWCETY 





